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TEREK CLOTH 
por these 
GINN aad COMPANY BOOKS 


In tribute to one of our oldest customers, Ginn and Company, we are 
pleased to present these few outstanding examples of their textbook 
genius. 

We are likewise pleased, that during the many years, millions of 
such books published by this famous house, have been bound by them 
in Terek Cloth, surviving the most rigid specifications of their own 
binding plant . . . incontestible proof of the features which make 

TRADE MARK REG. Terek Cloth a virtual "must" in the manufacture of quality textbooks. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory & New England Office, ATHOL, MASS. 
New York Office & Export Dept. 
120 E. 41st Street, New York, N. Y. « 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: A. B. BOYD CO. 
1239 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. +» 763 E. I4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. + §. E. Cor. E. Union &Morrison, Portland, Oregon + 404 Dexter Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


















MOST COMPLIES LIONS 


OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


JON WEDS WORLD 









THE NEW SHERIDAN INSERTERS «represent the lat- 


est development in modern machinery for the purpose of inserting signa- 
tures on a continuous moving saddle. 


With the New Sheridan Inserters, signatures are stacked by hand into a 
semi-vertical hopper at each box—thereby reducing friction resulting from 
weight, and minimizing help by allowing a large stack of signatures to be 
held in each hopper. 


Sheridan Inserters are built in three sizes and can be attached to any 
standard hand-fed gang stitcher or equipped with a delivery to handle 
unstitched groups of signatures. Running speed, 90 to 130 books per minute. 
Special size machines can be built to order. 


Drop into our New York show room and see this New Sheridan Inserter in 
operation. We welcome the opportunity to demonstrate it to you. 


Sales Agents to the Industry for National Adhesives Corp. Flexible Glues 


T. W. and so B. Sheridan Co. q 
“(8SLatayetteStrect —=—=—«<“;:*«CiU Sex trvct = 
New ork, N. Y. Lee ks 4 Boston, Mass. — 


as Geesinhede 
© endon, WC. 1. England 
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HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


DIAMOND COLOR ROLLS 


FOR BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


* THE STAR GAZER, by Zsolt 


dé Harsanyi, current choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, is stamped with white 
Diamond Color Rolls because, in the words 
of Fhe Haddon Craftsmen who produced 
the book, “When we find a good product, 
like Diamond Color Rolls, that fulfills a 
definite purpose, we Stick to it.” 

Many characteristics of Diamond Color 
Rolls make them the outstanding choice for 
a production run such as this. On The Star 
Gazer’s deep blue cover, the white Color 


Rolls gave complete coverage in one impres- 





sion; no drying time was necessary, for 
Diamond Color Rolls are never wet; the fine 
lines of the script type reproduced beauti- 
fully; transfer was perfect; and, as time will 
tell, the color is fadeless—as are all the 28 
stock colors of Diamond Color Rolls. 
This fine product*should be familiar to 
every modern stamper. 
_ DIAMOND 


If you do not have com- 
Sn ile . | DECORATIVE 
plete information about LEAF 


The finest known sub- | 
stitute for genuine gold. 
Has proved that it will 
still be brilliant after a | 
quarter-century of use. | 


Diamond Color Rolls, in- 
cluding the Color Chart, 


please write to us at once. 
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The CHARLTON BINDERY. New York 


Operating one of the largest 
Trade Shops in New York 
City, and rendering com- 
plete Night-and-Day Serv- 
ice, have this to say about 
the 


BRACKETT 
TRIMMER 


after a full year’s 
experience 


“We installed a Brackett Trimmer a year ago. With an opera- 
tor and assistant we average 2'2 times the quantity of trim- 
ming that we can get on the other cutters. This double pro- 
duction reduces our trimming costs and also saves valuable 
floor space by eliminating an additional cutting machine. 
“Then again the Brackett gives us greater accuracy and has 
practically stopped customers’ complaints about uneven 
heads and margins. 

“The Trimmer is the busiest machine in our battery of six 
cutting units, operates 16 hours a day throughout the year, 
and more than any other machine has helped us to maintain 
the only complete day and night service in the City.” 


The Brackett Trimmer is specially designed for accuracy, speed 
and economy in cutting and trimming of booklets, circulars, 
labels, tablets, check books and all kinds of work printed singly 
or in gangs. It will pay you to decide now to get all the facts — 
about the Brackett, and become familiar with its usefulness and 
high earning power. Write us. 


Dexter folder Company, Pearl River, Wew York 
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OF THE 
BOOK 
MANUFACTURERS 


USE 


ECONOMY 
TAPES 


FOR RE-ENFORCING 


Send for Samples 


SABURY & CUSEAN 


655 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BRIGHTEN 
LEATHERS LEAF 


SKIVERS - +--+ SHEEPSKINS “Stamps Every Job a Good Job” 


0. Gold, aluminum, metallic and _pig- 
ese OO. sea mented colors in 28 standard stock 


INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 
ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
DU PONT FABRIKOID and 
PX CLOTH 


Aluminum Binding Screws 
Tools — Pressboards and 
All Bookbinding Materials 


shades. Also special colors to order. 
Formulas suitable for every type of 
surface, including imitation leather 
and impregnated cloths. Samples on 
request. 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 


Stamping Equipment 
Automatic machinery and 


special attachments 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. 


536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 100 Simcoe St., TORONTO 2, Canada 
The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd., 48 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1., England 


se a : % 3 ees 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, Inc. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Mill Agents 
Agents for INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
Distributors for Du Pont FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 
ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS 


and 
New England Distributors for 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, INC. 
BOOK aula’ cn” mains LEAF 


BRIGHTEN LEAF MACHINERY and ATTACHMENTS 
82 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 
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Joni that New SEYBO. 
is Helping 4S 


@ What can you say about your paper cutting 
machines, Mr. Bookbinder? 

Are they helping you make money? Or do you 
have one or more that is a liability? Is it working 
in your shop on “borrowed time”— time borrowed 
from the scrap heap? 

Do you, every day, risk a sizeable investment in 
paper and presswork on ‘an old, unreliable, obsoles- 
cent cutter that paid out its cost years and years ago? 

Perhaps you haven’t yet seen the new 1940 Sey- 
bolds! Maybe you hadn’t realized how much cutting 
machines have been improved since yours were built 


—how more accurately a modern machine cuts, 
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Make Money 


This is the Electric Auto Spacer, 

the most accurate, fastest cutter 

built for multiple and repeat 

work. Made in 8 different 
models 94” to 40". 


e 


4 SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


NEW YORK: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 


E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. ANGELES, SEATTLE: 
426-438 W. 33rd Street) Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


GICAGO: TORONTO, MONTREAL: 
Chas.N.StevensCo., Inc. Harris-Seybold - Potter 
110-116 W. Harrison St. (Canada) Limited 


ee She LONDON, ENGLAND: 


Harris-Seybold Sales “ 
Corporation, 120 Spring Smyth-Horne, Limited 


St., N. W. LATIN AMERICA AND 
DAYTON: WEST INDIES: 

Central Sales District National Paper & Type 

835 Washington Street Co., Inc. 


how much more dependable it is, how much safer. 


CUTTERS FOR EVERY NEED 
Seybold makes paper cutters to meet every graphic 
arts need, from the famous high-speed Electric Auto 
Spacer down to the 34" handclamp cutter. 

Why don’t you find out what a new Seybold will 
do for you? When you write for our catalog, indi- 
cate what your cutting requirements are and we will 
send you full descriptions and performance data on 
machines that meet your needs— without obligating 
you in any way. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris * Seybold « Potter Co. 


835 WASHINGTON STREET © @ e@ DAYTON, OHIO 


HAS THE EDGE 

















HERE ARE TWO WAYS TO BUILD UP 


BETTER BINDERY PROFITS 


The N-D MULTIPLE 
SPINDLE DRILL 


¢ Today’s most outstanding performer that makes paper drilling 
pay profits in any plant. Easy to set up .. . quick to get into 
action . . . speedy and accurate in performance . . . it gives 
you a definite, measurable cash profit on every job, big or little. 
No tools needed for setting up or locking operation on drill 
heads, drills, table or gauges. That means a lot of time saved 
. a lot of extra work done. 


CHECK THESE SALIENT FEATURES 


e Automatic Table Lift at a touch of the treadle © Quick 
Return Action . . . table instantly drops to starting position 
e Three Way Clutch . . . adjustable quickly ¢ Fluted Cutters 
end waste problem ¢ Combination Gauge means utmost ac- 
curacy and permits drilling of accounting work © Handles any 
Size Stock . . . gooseneck frame leaves machine open at both 
ends ® Heavy Iron Work Table with Brass Rule © Quick Positive 
Setting of Drill Heads. 


NO EXCESS WEIGHT TO BUY 


e You don’t pay for poundage . . . you buy performance in this 
paper drill. It’s heavy enough for the toughest work. It’s the 
one paper drill that’s got everything and can be equipped for 
every kind of slitting, slotting and drilling. Get all the details 
. they’ll surprise you. Write us now. 


































THE N-D ROTARY 
SLOT PERFORATOR 





“AN ALL-AROUND PERFORMER 


© Here's.'the Perforator that you've long needed to build up your 
business and net you extra profits. It’s priced to suit your purse 

... and it’s designed to make your shop complete and ready to 
handle profitably an all-around variety of work. 


DOES A LOT 
OF JOBS 


Does regular per- 
forating; snap-out and 
cut-out slot-hole per- 
forating; crimping; 
scoring; slitting. Ex- 
cellent for  strike-in 
work on checks and 
SNAP-OUT PERFORATING CRIMPING forms where perforat- 
ing must stop at a 
definite point. No 
burring, no sticking, 
and sheets lie fiat. 
Look into this splendid 
Perforator . . . get all 
the details and see for 
yourself what a big ad- 
vantage you'd have 
with this money-mak- 




















i Eee * The Perforator on which perforating can be 
CUT OUT SLOT HOLE i. Wine - ondey done satisfactorily BEFORE printing. Think this 
PERFORATING scons + + + Mo obligation. FACT over carefully before you buy any perforator. 
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28 Reade St. NEW YORK 218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“To build a 
Better Book 
call Carpenter” 


HE CAN “TAKE IT!” 


. » - and so can LACRTEX Book Cloth. It has that inbuilt stamina that 
withstands gruelling punishment and more than normal usage. Its sturdy 
strength laughs at abuse and guarantees service throughout the years 
and an honorable old age. Furthermore, LACRTEX Book Cloth is resistant 
to water, abnormal climatic conditions, and the ravages of insects and 
vermin. 


The basic durability of LACRTEX Book Cloth is balanced by its 
versatility of colors, fabrics, textures, and finishes, affording a wide 
range of selection for every purpose, from juveniles to heavy textbooks. 
Uniformity in color and quality is assured by stringent factory control 
and inspection, based on ten years of intensive, progressive development. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 
LACRTEX SAMPLE BOOK? 


... if not, we have one waiting for you. Only by seeing this 
BOOK CLOTH book can you really appreciate what LACRTEX means to you 


in facilitating your choice of a book cloth. Write us today. 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


444 Frelinghuysen Avenue 535 South Franklin Street 
Newark, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
N. Y. C. publishers and binders can call us at Newark directly by dialing REctor 2-4838 
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VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
are faultless y, rapidly mee | efficiently operated with 
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Insist on having this pump on We will replace unsatisfactory 
your frame—it costs you no more pumps on your frames... these 


... OF write us about it pumps take up their own wear 





These pumps are used for all paper handling purposes in connection with 
feeders on printing presses, rulers, gatherers, labellers, wrappers, gluers; also for 
operating gas and oil burning stereotype machines, matrix and casting machines; 
for agitating electrotype solutions; for blowing dust and chips from saws, drills, 
routers and other devices; for cooling linotype moulds and for many other uses— 
BE SURE THAT YOU SPECIFY LEIMAN BROS. AIR PUMPS. 
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23 
Get the Free Information No. V3C 
4 
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LEIMAN BROS.:; (V3C) WALKER ST., NEW YORK CITY 4 
MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS . 
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TEXTBOCKS 


TED 
{MPREGNA 
pyROXYLIN | ok FABRICS 


TEXTBOO 
—_" 
L FABRICS, INC: 


=pECIA 
SPEC NiSHING "PLANTS: Inc. 


SAY LES ayer LESV ILLE, RB 









OFFICIAL MINIMUM MANUFACTURING STANDARDS & SPECIFICATIONS FOR TEXTBOOKS--- 


are exacting and rigid. They were developed to provide uniformity and quality in text- 
books and to furnish a standard basis on which to judge such quality. The part played 
by the binding fabric in the manufacture of a textbook is an important one. The Sayles 
line includes two of the finest impregnated textbook fabrics ever developed— 


SAYLTEX, PYROXYLIN IMPREGNATED—GROUP C 
SAYLTUFF, PYROXYLIN IMPREGNATED—GROUP E 


Both new—thoroughly impregnated and waterproof — Wear-resistant — Bug-proof 
and Soil-proof. Quality Textbooks demand that you investigate these two Sayles Text- 
book Fabrics. 


Stocked and Distributed By 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 

746 E. 17th St., Los Angeles 
430 Howard St., San Francisco 
2306 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


- 
DURGET & FORBES, INC. 


enews. SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 


12 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


* SUBSIDIARY OF 
SPECIAL FABRICS, 


seemed SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


HITE, SON COMPANY 


5 ‘AtiantiS Aon, Boston, Mass. SAYLESVILLE e RHODE ISLAND 


ies GTAnER Caren Oe. NEW YORK OFFICE e 68-72 LEONARD STREET 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DEPENDABILITY |! 


Dependable . . . yes, and of vital importance to you. . . is the 
fact that Star Adhesives are dependable to the highest degree. 


Star Adhesives combined with instant tack and not too fast 
drying qualities—guarantee satisfactory results at all times. 


Star Adhesives are highly concentrated so that you get more adhesion with less adhesive. 


Star Covering Glue is a fairly flexible glue for use on all makes of Covering machines. It sets so 
quickly that the rnagazines and pamphlets can be trimmed as they come from the machine. It will 
hold any grade of paper. 


Star Clearwite Casing-in-Paste is perfectly balanced. No water should be added to it for machine 
work. For hand work a reasonable amount can be added. 


The Star Line includes Flexible Glues, Semi-Flexible Glues, Padding Compositions and Pastes for 
every bindery operation. 


Stick to Bingham for Adhesives, and Write for Our Folder 


“THE INSIDE STORY ON BOOK BINDERS’ GLUES” 


aay ay BROTHERS COMPANY 
very Kind of Koller and Udlesive 


BALTIMORE 
131 COLVIN STREET 


tHE BRILLIAN CE ann LUSTRE 
DEJONGE ART GOLD 


HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


ART GOLD gives lasting satisfac- 
tion, as thousands of bookbinders 


have proved. Order a supply from 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


161 Sixth, Avenue + + New York City 
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Schuylkill Lining Paper 





in white or colors, 


from stock or on special making orders 


Exceeds 


the various state specifications 
and the proposed uniform specifications 


of the B.MLL. 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Chicago, Ill. Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. St, Louis, Mo. Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINDERS BOARD 


.... made in conformity 
with Commercial Standard 
CS 50-34, is manufactured 
by the following mills: 
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COLONIAL BOARD CO.. . Manchester, Conn. FANDANGO MILLS Milburn, N. J. 
CONSOLIDATED PAPER CO., Monroe, Mich. C. H. NORTON CO.. .N. Westchester, Conn. 
THE DAVEY COMPANY. . Jersey City, N. J. SHRYOCK BROTHERS... . Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIBREBOARD PRODUCTS INC.. .SanFrancisco, Cal. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. - 280 Madison Avenue - New York, N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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)HERE’S rosemary, THAT’S 
)} for remembrance,’ Shake- 
‘| speare once wrote. Inf ob- 
| servance of BookBINDING & 
| Book Propvction’s 15th 

2) anniversary, “One for the 
Book” is redolent with rosemary 
(see sample above), mingled with 
the atmosphere of the bindery and 
pressroom. Let’s go back to March, 
1925, and see what was happening 
in that momentous month when we 
made our modest debut in the world 
of trade journalism. 






SS eZ 


B Vol. 1, No. I 


In Vor. I, No. 1, Booksinpine 
MaGazineE rightly heralded itself— 
as it still is today—“‘The Only Mag- 
azine Devoted Exclusively to the 
Bindery and Allied Interests.” As 
the masthead today indicates, we’ve 
since expanded our editorial scope to 
include book design, publishing pro- 
duction, composition, platemaking, 
and presswork—besideés, as usual, 
covering all the ramifications of 
bookbinding and paper ruling. We're 
still the only publication of our kind 
in the world; our foreign mail testi- 
fies to the interest manifested in the 
publication in all parts of the globe. 
Staff members have been able to 
build impressive stamp collections 
by merely annexing the varied and 
exotic philatelic specimens which 
pop up in the day’s mail! 

Our first office was at 20 W. 34th 
St., in a building next to the rear of 
the old Waldorf-Astoria. The maga- 
zine soon outgrew its limited quar- 
ters, and moved away, and the famed 
hostelry was soon afterward demol- 
ished to make way for the Empire 
State Bldg. We’re now located in 
the heart of the N.Y.C. book pub- 
lishing district, and every indication 
points to our remaining here for 
many years to come. 

“This magazine has come to stay,” 
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the lead-off story in the first issue 
confidently announced, “It has come 
to help every binder to realize a 
larger share of an ever-increasing 
business growth. And as this $100,- 
000,000 industry continues to grow, 
BookBinDING MaGazine will grow 
with it. Only houses built upon 
sands fall.” As BsBP now repre- 
sents a $268,000,000 market, destiny 
was looking benevolently over our 
shoulder as we typed those words. 


& Contributors 
AMONG PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS 
to the pioneer issue were the follow- 
ing: E. W. Pater, then president 
of the J. F. Tapley Co., Long Island 
City, now president of Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn., wrote on 
the pertinent edition binding subject, 
“Are You Losing Money on Re- 
pairs?” An article from Mr. Pal- 
mer’s versatile pen also appears in 
the present anniversary issue. 

Mary E. Wueetock contributed 
a paper, “The Library and the 
Bookbinder.” The author, who re- 
cently retired, was then the chair- 
man of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Bookbinding 
and Supervisor of Binding at the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Josepu J. Wuirte, present head of 
the White Book House, Chicago book 
manufacturers, was then president 
of the Hill Bindery of that city, and 
his article, “The Bindery’s Credit 
Management,” was another import- 
ant feature, as was “What Is the 
Bookbinder’s Greatest Problem?” 
by O. W. Brurnmann of the Banner 
Bindery, St. Louis library binders, 
loose-leaf and blankbook manufac- 
turers. Both articles were from ad- 
dresses made at the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Employing Book- 
binders of America, which had been 
held in Chicago. 


The two other features listed on 
the front cover and Table of Con- 
tents were “How Will the Proposed 
Copyright Law Affect the Book- 
binder?” by the late D. S. Brassi. 
of the D. S. Brassil Bindery (since 
out of business), and “How Pro- 
duction Standards and Records are 
Helping the Bookbinder,” by Irvine 
PartripGe, Jr., of The Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hart- 
ford (Conn.) printers and binders. 
Mr. Brassil, a beloved figure in the 
industry, was an expert on copyright 
and the tariff and their relation to 
book manufacturing, while Mr. Part- 
ridge’s knowledge of his subject was 
encyclopedic. The latter left the in- 
dustry some years ago to become 
associated with a large Hartford in- 
surance company. 

“The ‘Odd Size’ Problem in 
Boards,” calculating to show how 
standardization and _ simplification 
could assist the binder and enable 
him to reduce costs, rounded out the 
special stories. It was written by 
‘The Observer,’ and now on another 
page of this issue you will read how 
the solution came about. 


i) 


6 “Trade Tricks” 


AND MAYBE WE DIDN’T THINK WE 
were some pumpkins when we ticked 
off on our typewriter that nifty one- 
page feature, “Tricks of the Trade.” 
Here, in an account of Louis Saten- 
STEIN’s election as head of the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders’ Association of 
N. Y. for the third time, we read 


(wiping away a sentimental tear) . 


how the “need for a Bookbinders’ 
Guild, organized somewhat along the 
same lines as the Printing Crafts 
men organization, is apparent.” 
Then we added sagely: “The idea 
. . . deserves consideration not only 
in N. Y. C. but in every community 
where there are bookbinders.” We 
wouldn’t change a letter in that 
sentence. If bookbinders in other 
cities ever attended a meeting of the 
N. Y. Bookbinders Guild, heard the 
technical discussion and listened to 
the speakers, and enjoyed some of 
the Guild’s jollifications, they would 
organize along the same lines in 
their respective communities. 

Well, well . . . here’s some more 
from “Tricks of the Trade” depart- 
ment: comment on suggestions for 
better printer-binder co-operation 
made by the late Epmunp A. Gor- 
pon, the eminent former president 
of Boston Bookbinding Co., who only 
passed away recently . . . several 
illuminating paragraphs on “vellu- 
cent binding,” invented by Cerpric 
Cuivers . .. and mention of a bright 
idea uncorked by the Barrett Bind- 
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ery Co., Chicago, to boost the sales 
of its loose-leaf binders. 

And then there was a double-page 
spread of reproduced testimonal let- 
ters in which leaders of the industry 
said collectively: “At last! A trade 
paper of our own!” According to the 
letterheads, the American Book 
Bindery was still on W. 31st St., 
N. Y., and The National Library 
Bindery Co. was in the Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Here’s a coincidence: we started 
a sort of Elbert Hubbardian “Little 
Journeys to Binderies,” and the first 
of the series was a book’s tour of 
C. B. Fleming & Co., the Norwood 
(Mass.) edition binders. This ap- 
peared in our first number. C. B. 
Fleming & Co. is today a close neigh- 
bor of BsBP’s, the N.Y.C. sales 
offices being located just two floors 
above ours. 


& High Lights 


WE CAN’T, OF COURSE, REVIEW THAT 
entire first issue, which started out 
so bravely with 40 pages, but we can 
present some of the news high lights: 

M. S. (“Buzz”) Burrovens of the 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co., now the 
Dexter Folder Co., had been promoted 
to manager of the Chicago territory .. . 
New Jersey Machine Co. had developed 
a new labeling machine for book cover 
work ... sales of the Oversewing ma- 
chine, first marketed in 1920, were keep- 
ing the Los Angeles factory busy sup- 
plying the requirements of library bind- 
ers . . . the Boston Wire Stitcher Co. 
had introduced a new high-speed 14." ca- 
pacity stitcher, and had opened a serv- 
ice department for N. Y. C. and adjacent 
territory . . . Thomson-National Press 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., stated it 
was going places with its 6-C Colt’s 
Armory stamping press ... F. P. Ros- 
back Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., had an- 
nounced a new model perforator .. . 
Seybold Machine Co., now a Harris Sey- 
bold Potter division, was featuring the 
Seybold round corner cutter... The 
Fred Goat Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., now in- 
terested in Swing-O-Ring mechanical 
binding, was marketing the Johnson 
back-lash device which brought the 
sweep of a rounding and backing ma- 
chine to a dead stop against the front 
carriage without rebound... 

Husert Garpiner (Gardiner Binding 
§ Mailing Co., N. Y. C., pamphlet bind- 
ers) was vacationing in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla... . Ropert GrasHorn of San 
Francisco had returned to the U. S. after 
studying bookbinding in Paris . . . Wil- 
liam H. Rademaekers & Son, Newark 
(N. J.) library binders, had installed 
two standing presses . . . the Peerless 
Roll Leaf Co. was issuing a house or- 
gan, Peerless Leaves . . . Casper Book 
Mfg. Co., Walla Walla, Wash., informed 
us that business was very satisfactory 
... the Becktold Printing & Book Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis edition book manufactur- 
ers, now the Becktold Co., was thinking 
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of moving, but evidently changed their 
minds, since this issue of BsBP records 
their removal only the other day, the 
first since the company’s establishment 
in 1872 (in the meantime Anprew L. 
Wownscu, secretary in 1925, has become 
its president) ... 

The edition bindery of the Bookwalter- 
Ball-Greathouse Printing Co., Indian- 
apolis textbook manufacturers, was five 
years old and had a capacity for 9000 
books daily . . . Hertzberg Bindery of 
Des Moines, Inc. told us of the library 
binder’s growth since its establishment 
in 1921 . . . Brooklyn Bookbinding Co., 
job and library binders, likewise reported 
progress since its organization only a 
few years before... 


@ Suppliers 
AMONG THE ADVERTISERS IN THE Marcu, 
1925 issue who are still represented in 
B«BP today, were the Fabrikoid Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros.; T. W. & C. B. 
Sheridan Co.; Peerless Roll Leaf Co.; 
Smyth Mfg. Co. and E. C. Fuller Co. 
(“first right-hand page facing reading”, 
then as now); The Holliston Mills; The 
Davey Co.; Louis Dejonge & Co.; The 
Keratol Co.; Oversewing Machine Co.; 
Interlaken Mills; and the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Co. Extending the list 
to the end of that year, we can add 
Gane Bros. & Lane; American Type 
Founders Co.; Chas. A. Muller; White, 
Son Co.; H. Griffin & Sons Co. (now 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc.) ; 
Hastings & Co.; Kelsey-Risden Co.; J. 
L. Shoemaker & Co.; The Burkhardt 
Co.; Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc., Becker 
Bros. Eng. Co.; Potdevin Machine Co.; 
John E. Donallan & Co. (succeeded by 
Seabury & Cushman); W. H. Coe Mfg. 
Co.; John J. Pleger Co.; F. P. Rosback 
Co.; Queen City Paper Co.; and Russell 
Ernest Baum. 

And, to reminisce further . . . it 
was rumored that in the colorful year 
of 1925 something rather weird, 
known as prohibition, was allegedly 
in force and that people, some book- 
binders included, were patronizing 
a strange clan, known as “boot- 
leggers” . . . The women, bindery 
girls and otherwise, were wearing 
their dresses shorter, a vogue which 
has swung back again. And... 
but we could go on ad infinitum. 
Those were the days, lads, those 
were the days! We shed another sen- 
timental tear. After all, 1925 was an 
important year in BaBP’s existence. 


Wrapper 


James Frank SENIOR, MANAGER OF 
Longmans Green & Co.’s (N.Y.C.) 
shipping department, says he doesn’t 
know how many corrugated wrappers 
he’s used since the book angle of the 
idea occurred to him some years ago, 
but by now the total would likely jam 
an adding machine. He uses them for 
mailing single books and, with extra 





wrapping, for two-book shipments. 

“Prohibition was on its way out 
when one day I received some liquors 
from England,” he explained. “Each 
bottle was protected by such a corru- 
gated wrapper, only of lighter 
weight. I said to myself: “Why not 
use them for books?’ The idea 
clicked, and since then I’ve ordered 
them in as high as 50,000 lots.” 
The wrappers consist of flexible 
corrugating board 8” or 10” wide 
firmly glued to a wider kraft fly- 
sheet. They make ideal protective 
coverage, Senior says, and cushion 
the volumes against punishment dur- 
ing transit. 


Here and There 


A SPECIAL NEWS BULLETIN FROM The Mac- 
millan Co. confirms what everybody 
knows, viz., that “Gone with the Wind” 
is going like the wind in sales, and the 
company has ordered a 5lst printing, 
which brings to 2,853,308 the total 
printed in this country in all editions... 

But they’re all going with the wind: 
In a few weeks Frep Govupy, tramp 
printer, will be off to Berkeley, Cal., to 
supervise the production of his new book 
of typographica. It’s going to be printed 
at the University of California Press in 
the new California typeface he designed 
for them .. . Fred is 75 this month... 

And Bruce Rocers has left for Ber- 
muda. An old ship’s figurehead down 
there has been beckoning to him, and 
BR plans to do some plastic surgery on 
her, as he did on her sister... 

Not to be left behind is Fautkner 
Lewis (Harper & Bros.), who with Mrs. 
Lewis will soon be on a sea trip to 
Venezuela... 

Rare as hen’s teeth come Whitsuntide 
is the 100% safety record for the final 
three months of 1939 run up by the Vail- 
Ballou Press, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., 
which entitled it to a certificate of award 
in the 15th annual safety contest spon- 
sored by Associated Industries of N. Y. 
State... 

If there is one item in our new format 
of which we are particularly proud, it’s 
those tiny typographic ornaments—the 
miniature open and closed books, de- 
signed by Grorce Vocr. Linotype mats 
were made for us because C. H. Gnrir- 
FiTH (Mergenthaler’s vice-president in 
charge of typographic development) is 
a good scout as well as a master typog- 
rapher... 

The children, too, are going to learn 
all about Gutenberg, Doveras Mc- 
Murtrie told us when he was in N.Y.C. 
last month. Spring will see the publica- 
tion (by Rand, McNally) of “Wings 
for Words”, which he wrote for that 
purpose... 

Puitie Van Doren Stern, author of 
“The Man Who Killed Lincoln” and “The 
Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln” 
and‘ until recently Essandess’ production 
chief, had another honor linked to his 
name February 12 when his alma mater, 
Rutgers University, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Litt. D. 
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. ven't the Hollis- 
om tan out sample book 
bE Record Buckram please 

‘us know. Work samples 
12 x 18 on request—specify 
colors, 


LTHOUGH traditionally rugged, Holliston 
Buckrams impart to any book much more 

than strength alone. More, too, than rich living 
color which so subtly enhances the book de- 


signer’s art. Holliston Record Buckram con- 


veys the impression of substantial quality, 
good taste, and thoughtful selection. The 
Vellum finish has a smooth uniform texture, 
unbroken by color variations and is a re- 


ceptive medium for design reproduction in 
ink or leaf. 


Holliston Record Buckram in Vellum or English finish 
comes in 24 colors ranging from deep to brilliant. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


SALES OFFICE AT BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO (N. F. 
HALL CO.), LOS ANGELES (PRINTERS SUPPLY CO.), TORONTO 
(WILSON MUNROE CO., LTD.). 
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FIFTEEN YEARS - (| WHAT? 


A SURVEY OF THE BOOK MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1925-1940 


Tue Sarurpay EveninoG Post was rounpep in 1728. Boox- 
BinvDING & Book Propuction is somewhat younger, having 
been first given to the world in March, 1925. As that makes 
us exactly fifteen years old this month, we take advantage 
of the milestone by standing on top of it and looking back 
along the road—however short!—by which we have come. 

Taking a daily part in the industrial world, one is not 
apt to notice how the landscape has altered. <A fresh 
gadget here, a new material there, and little by little we 
find ourselves in different territory. In fact the reader 
who asks himself, in the vernacular of the day, “What’s 
1940 got that 1925 didn’t have?” will discover that the 
answer is “Plenty!” 

For the years that saw the development of this publica- 
tion have coincided with significant changes in the fields that 
BsBP covers. To tally these changes and to comment on 
their results we have enlisted the cooperation of individuals 
who are actively engaged in each of the phases described. 
It is an honor to present, in this Anniversary Issue, an 
authoritative and vivid resumé. 


© Eacu month, alongside the Table of Contents, we 
print a list of names under the heading, “Apvisory Coun- 
ci”, The invaluable, patient assistance rendered to our 
staff by these men manifestly deserves specific acknowledg- 
ment here. We turn to them constantly for inspiration 
as well as information, and expect to continue doing so 
for many sesquidecennials to come. 

But there is a much longer list of names—one that runs 
into the thousands—of men and women around the world 
whom we can never thank in person yet without whom, 
obviously, BsBP could scarcely have attained even this 
fifteenth anniversary. Because of their occasional criti- 
cism and commendation, but equally because of their 
silent support, we utter three vigorous cheers for—Our 
Readers: long may they subscribe! 

—Tue Eprror 
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By E. W. PALMER 
President, Book Manufacturers’ Institute 





Even THE MOST SKEPTICAL AN- 
alyst of conditions in the book manufacturing industry 
finds much practical evidence upon which to claim not- 
able progress during the past decade and a half in book- 
making technique. 

New type faces for machine composing, attempts to 
short-cut prevailing methods by improved mechanical 
devices (as yet not fully realized) have contributed 
steadily to greater variety in the printed page. 

The advent of stereotypes as a means to reduce initial 
edition costs, plus rubber plates, Tenaplate molding, and 
other improvements in platemaking processes have kept 
pace with typographic advances. Scientific control of 
type metals has reached a new stage as a result of 
research and the whip of economic necessity. 

With offset-lithographic methods rapidly encroaching 
upon the hitherto exclusive letterpress field in book- 
making, producers have come face to face with a definite 
and imperative need to develop an alternative process, 
or accept an annual loss of many millions of books to 
offset printers. For rough-surfaced papers no new 
letterpress method for competing with offset litho- 
graphy has been found. Employing the already tested 
and widely used Ben Day and four-color process plate- 
making procedures, some letterpress printers have found 
a means whereby equal results on smooth finish paper to 
offset printing may be obtained—and at equivalent costs. 

Rotogravure, which has attained a high stage of 
perfection for commercial productions, has not yet been 
demonstrated as especially desirable for book printing 
in multi-eolors. 


LETTERPRESS DEVELOPMENTS 
© As a REsutt of the competition introduced by offset 
lithography has come a new spurt in the development of 
high-speed letterpress equipment to counteract the much 
higher speeds available on offset presses. The letterpress 
printer of books still hangs upon the horns of the 
dilemma—‘‘shall we go to offset lithography or not?” 
It may be taken as significant that certain of the text- 
book publishing “houses who were the first to employ 
offset printing are now swinging back to letterpress 
multi-color processing, as offering more definitely ac- 
curate and consistently uniform reproductions. 

The tremendous increase in the use of single- and 
multi-color illustrations in textbooks has forced book 
producers to the use of larger single-cylinder presses, 
to more two- or more color machines, and to more high- 
speed smaller press units, especially for modest runs. 

Bleed-off type illustrations, now commonly employed, 
brought new problems in typography, platemaking, and 
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press imposition, all of which have been mastered suc- 
cessfully. 

With the unremitting demand for higher quality at 
lower costs has come the development of presses and 
mechanical feeders with larger sheet capacities. Hand- 
in-hand came the demand for folding machines to ac- 
commodate full unslit sheets as they were delivered 
from these larger presses. This call was answered by 
the double-double-32 and 8-parallel-16 folders and feed- 
ers, with stepped-up speeds. 

Similar progress is found typified in many new, or 
improved, mechanizations in edition bookbinderies. Im- 
proved pasting and stripping equipment; better wire 
and side-thread stitching machines; automatic gluing, 
backing, lining and headbanding, casing-in, pressing and 
wrapping devices, are now common equipment. Similarly, 
improvements in stock-cutting, cover-making, inking, 
stamping, and embossing machines have kept pace with 
éther mechanical developments. 

Superfinishing processes on covers made of pyroxylin- 
coated fabrics, with a wide variety of treatments, are in 
greater demand than ever. From the garish abominations 
of their early days, such covers, largely as a result of 
improved designing on the part of book manufacturers’ 
own art staffs, have settled down to the simpler, but 
richer, employment of less flamboyant colorings. 


RESEARCH AND STANDARDS 
® Wuite mecuanicaL processes have been undergoing 
“streamlining” and vast improvements in speeds and 
production qualities, the various materials employed in 
bookmaking, from text papers to thread, glue, and paste, 
have likewise felt the relentless hand of research. In 
1929 the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. (then the 
Employing Bookbinders of America, Inc.) established 
a definite research program and, through the courtesy 
and with the cooperation of the Public Printer of the 
U. S., instituted the position of a Research Associate in 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. That 
forward step marked the beginning of a distinctly new 
effort in industrial cooperation for the benefit of ma- 
terials producers, book manufacturers, publishers, and 
the book-consuming public. 

Space does not permit a delineation of more than a 
very few accomplishments of this cooperative program. 
It would be unfair to mention certain progressive attain- 
ments without a word of appreciation for the whole- 
hearted support and assistance rendered the Institute in 
its program by producers of the many materials em- 
ployed in book production. 

Perhaps the better known results of this research 
program were the establishment of commercial standards 
—on Book Cloths, Buckrams, and Impregnated Fabrics 
(CS57-36, 1936); Binders Board (CS50-34, 1934); 
Chip and Miscellaneous Boards (CS49-34, 1935); and 
the industry standard covering Pyroxylin Coated 
Fabrics (1936). 

In addition to these registered commercial standards, 
this research program developed (or assisted in develop- 
ing) industry standards for end papers; joint muslins, 
twills, and drills; adhesives, inks, metal leafs, ink foils, 
sizings, preservatives, etc. 

Cooperative effort on the part of a publisher-manufac- 
turer committee resulted (1934) in the establishment of 
the first officially recognized Trade Customs and Prac- 
tices governing and making uniform the relationships 
between publisher-buyer and manufacturer-seller. While 
these established customs may, during the recent hectic 
years, have been more honored in the breach than in the 
practice, nevertheless they mark a progressive step in 
buyer-seller relations. 
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TEXTBOOK SPECIFICATIONS 
 WirH THE RATIFICATION (on October 6, 1989) of 
the proposed official minimum manufacturing standards 
and specifications for textbooks, there was brought to a 
successful conclusion the work of a joint commission of 
state textbook officials, textbook publishers, textbook 
manufacturers, and paper and materials manufacturers, 
extending over four years- and involving an unbelievable 
amount of earnest, exacting effort on the part of each 
member of the commission. Of the six states employing 
standards and specifications in the purchase of text- 
books, three (Texas, Louisiana, and North Carolina) 
have already ratified and adopted the standards, speci- 
fications, and methods of testing and certification. The 
remaining states (Tennessee, Florida, and Arkansas) 
have indicated their intent to ratify at an early date, 
South Carolina, which state had not previously employed 
such procedure, has ratified and adopted them. When 
Tennessee, Florida, and Arkansas have officially adopted 
these standards there will be byt one set of standards 
and specifications to meet, instead of six different basic 
standards and specifications. 

Book publishers and manufacturers intimately ac- 
quainted with happenings in the bookmaking industry 
during the past fifteen years, will agree, without dis- 
sension, that definite progress has been made in book- 
making design, the techniques of manufacture, in me- 
chanical equipment, and in improvement and diversifica- 
tion of materials employed. All are equally agreed that 
research and inventive genius need not take a holiday 
for want of new fields to conquer in this industry—much 
remains to be done. New trends bring annually a new 
grist of problems to challenge the spirit of those manu- 
facturers possessing the urge to progress and the 
vision to evaluate trends before they become immediate 
problems. 


PUBLISHER COOPERATION (?) 
6 WuiLe THE BOOKMAKING INDUsTRY has been making 
progress, stimulated largely by the pressure of economic 
necessity, what has been accomplished as an industry in 
effecting closer and more harmonious relations with its 
major partners in the  enterprise—its publisher 
customers? Practically nothing! 

Aside from monetary contributions to aid a campaign 
originated by the one-time publishers’ association for 
the stimulation of book-buying (the ultimate value of 
which campaign is still questioned by some); the short 
and not too successful joint negotiation of a sadly 
insufficient set of trade customs and practices; and the 
cooperative effort resulting in standards and specifica- 
tions for textbooks—aside from these, I say, the record 
is blank. 

Here is a huge industry—one that has been dubbed 
“the Mother of Progress”—with its two major partners, 
publisher and manufacturer—each equally dependent on 
the other—blissfully pursuing their respective vocations 
without seemingly realizing the interdependence which 
exists and must continue to exist so long as publishers do 
not manufacture, and manufacturers do not publish. 

On every hand the manufacturer is importuned, yea, 
even controlled, by organized units that dictate hours, 
wages, taxes and prices of equipment, materials, and 
supplies. In self-defense and to stimulate industrial 
progress, manufacturers have established their own 
industry association. The all-too-meager results at- 
tained through such cooperation are clearly visible. 

One is constrained to ask, “Would future progress in 
the book publishing-manufacturing industry be acccle- 
rated or retarded through the establishment of a closer 
liaison between publisher and manufacturer?” 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
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CLOTH and 


By OTTO HUGO 


Lookinc BACK 
over a period of 15 years and ex- 
amining the technical developments 
in cover stamping since that time 
and to date, the writer recalls those 
pioneer days when the first Chandler 
& Price press with a Miller feeder 
attachment was introduced. Book 
covers were then being stamped on 
platen presses, it is true, but the ad- 
dition of the feeding device was a 
revolutionary step forward. 

While experiments conducted on 
this press in various edition plants 
were quite successful, it was not until 
the same company brought out a new 
model, equipped with its own auto- 
matic feeder, and built especially for 
the bookbinder, that stampers were 
able to handle all kinds of work in 
these high-speed presses. More re- 
cently the roll-leaf manufacturers 
have introduced special feeding at- 
tachments of their own design. 

Soon after C. & P., Brandtjen & 
Kluge introduced its stamping press 
for bookbinders, with a simple feed- 
ing attachment, and this press also 
proved very satisfactory in promot- 
ing the new technical advance in 
book cover stamping. But there have 
been other improvements since, and 
today the heavy-duty press, with the 
reinforced pressure bars, incorpor- 
ates the latest engineering research 
and progress in  cover-stamping 
technique. 


AUTOMATICS 


§ Tue NEw AND ImpRovep Sheridan 
automatic stamping machine, which 
still operates on the upright princi- 
ple, was likewise a striking improve- 
ment over the old-type arch presses 
since it gives even pressure and per- 
fect register on every cover. Instead 
of being fed by hand, these machines 
are now fed automatically from a 
hopper, and can be used for either 
roll leaf, blanking, or inking with 
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Bindery Superintendent, H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., N. Y. C. 


all-around excellent results. Equip- 
ped with either ink-stamping or roll- 
leaf attachments, these machines can 
take every conceivable type of stamp- 
ing and exert a pressure far in ex- 
cess of that needed for the most in- 
tricate or heavy stamping job. 

The Standard Machinery Co. also 
has featured a machine of the up- 
right, automatically-fed type. And 
the Harris press is used in some 
binderies, as long runs can _ be 
handled much faster on it than on 
any other machine. It is necessary, 
however, to make a set of dies to fit 
around the cylinder. This fact has 
prevented the wider use of the press 
in bookmaking, as has the equal 
necessity of providing sufficient work 
to keep the machine busy. 

So far as cover and stamping ma- 
terials are concerned, there have 
been important changes in the last 
15 years. Time was, not so long ago, 
when all book cloths were starch- 
filled. Then came an innovation, as 
startling to tradition as the auto- 
matic feed on stamping presses. This 
was pyroxylin-coated book cloth. 
Candor forces one to say that the 
early attempts to manufacture this 
material resulted in a crude product 
which caused the stamper no end 
of headaches. The presence of castor 
oil in the material made it often 
difficult to stamp. The problem, how- 
ever, was soon “licked” by coopera- 
tion between the manufacturers and 
the edition bookbinders. Today one 
encounters little trouble, and when 
it does occur the ingenuity of the 
experienced stamper is generally 
able to surmount it. 


NEW CLOTHS 


© WE axso Finp that pyroxylin-im- 
pregnated cloths—the next impor- 
tant development—are being favored 
to a wider extent by the publisher 
and bookbinder. Starch-filled cloths 


are, of course, still available on 
order from the mill, but it is likely 
that pyroxylin-impregnated cloths 
will become even more and more 
popular when they are available at 
lower cost and can be used on the 
more popular-priced and cheaper 
books. There appears to be a defin- 
ite trend in that direction. 

Natural finish cloth also had its 
inception at this time, with its nu- 
merous names and finishes. With 
this, too, there were difficulties at 
first, and these were also overcome 
with the close cooperation of the 
manufacturers, bindery executives, 
and stampers. 

Among the new finishes developed 
within recent years is a glazed-finish 
cloth, manufactured under the same 
conditions as oilcloth. While rather 
expensive, it makes a most durable 
and attractive book. Another new en- 
trant into the field of bookbinding 
fabrics is natural linen, which was 
at first made into cases by hand, 
after the material had been backed 
up with paper in the same way, so 
that the cloth would take the glue. 
This material is now available with 
the paper backing already fastened 
to the cloth, and covers can be made 
on the casemaking machine. 


ROLL LEAF 

@ For many years it was necessary 
to size covers by hand before apply- 
ing genuine or imitation gold flat 
leaf—which were the only metallic 
media available to binders. Then, 
before the war, came the biggest 
technical advance in stamping: the 
introduction of genuine and imita- 
tion gold roll leaf. Since then the 
list of roll leaf products, backed up 
with a carrier and already sized, has 
been expanded to include imitation 
gold, aluminum, and metallic and 
pigment colors. Aluminum as well 
i (Please turn to page 59) 
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By J. RAYMOND TIFFANY 


Tuis QUESTION WAS SERIOUSLY PRO- 
pounded by O. H. Cheney in his “Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry, 1930-1931’’ made for the National 
Association of Book Publishers and others, and he an- 
swers his own interrogatory by saying that the whole 
distribution system may be below a “merely good sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Cheney lists the handicaps to increased effective- 
ness as follows: 


1. The forces which make readers and which improve 
them are not organized enough. 


2. The present methods of increasing the number of 
outlets are, in general, haphazard and ineffective and, 
in some instances, cruel. 


3. The present methods of increasing book outlets are 
so feeble as to be negligible. 

4. Very little, if any, organized effort is being made 
to improve distribution from the publisher to the retailer. 

The final conclusion of the author was: “The distribu- 
tion system of the industry, as represented by its out- 
lets, is unsystematized, undeveloped, ineffective, unprof- 
itable, and static.”” He then cites that two-thirds of the 
U. S. and nearly half of the urban places between 5000 
and 100,000 population are without a book outlet worthy 
of the name; over 33,000,000 people are without access 
to an adequate book outlet; over 50% of the rural popu- 
lation lives in counties without an adequate book outlet; 
over 39% of the people living in places from 10,000 to 
25,000 are not served by such an outlet in their own 
communities, and constitute over 50% in some of the 
best book states. 


IMAGINED GLORIES 


& Now why was this result arrived at, and does this 
deplorable condition exist today? 

At the time of the survey we were told that the “A’’ 
class outlets numbered 1557, the “B” class 2496, a total 
of 4053, and the population then was 122,775,046. 

Today Publishers Weekly informs us that we have a 
total of approximately 6000 book outlets of all kinds, or 
about 2000 more than ten years ago. And the popula- 
tion has increased to more than 128,000,000 persons. 

Has book distribution improved over that deplorable 
condition which Mr. Cheney’s report disclosed? The an- 
swer is “No.” 

Why? Well, we could list the same reasons stated 
above and add another: The book publishers, with some 
few exceptions, will not embrace modern methods of 
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merchandising to meet the competition of the automobile, 
the radio, the motion pictures, and the increased tempo 
of life generally, for the individual’s time. 

The business of publishing—which is nothing more 
nor less than merchandising the written word, the prod- 
uct of another's brain, in a market saturated with com- 
peting commodities—still plods on with its self-imposed 
aurora of an imaginary select estate like an old be- 
mustached southern Colonel, justly proud of his tradi- 
tions but nevertheless hobbling to his inevitable last rest- 
ing place, while he lives again in the imagined glories of 
his social prestige of pre-Civil War days. His modern 
neighbors all bow and the “‘cullud chillun” say, ‘“‘Howdy 
Kunn’l,” but later have compassion upon him in his de- 
crepitude. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


® Ten YEARS HAVE PAsseED since the Cheney survey, and 
conditions in the industry as to distribution have not im- 
proved. Why? Because most publishing houses refuse to 
shake off their lethargy, refuse to recognize changed 
conditions from a quarter of a century, yea, a half-cen- 
tury ago. 

We watch with interest the progressiveness of Simon 
& Schuster; Wm. H. Wise & Co.; Doubleday, Doran; 
Pocket Books, Inc.; and a few others who have seen the 
light and been willing to recognize and pursue the possi- 
bilities of modern and intelligent advertising as a means 
of improved distribution. We long for the day when, 
either by the injection of new blood into our old estab- 
lished houses or by an awakening from within, the peo- 
ple upon whom the manufacturers now depend for a 
market will seize the golden opportunities that at pres- 
ent stretch before them. 

On two occasions recently top-flight advertising men 
explored the methods of some of our really, really promi- 
nent publishing houses. The report was heartbreaking. 
These publishers were asked, after a review of their 
methods, to receive certain suggestions to improve dis- 
tribution, but in each case the answer was typical of the 
condition: ““We have pursued our present methods for 
years and see no reason to change.” Can you imagine 
such an approach to the admitted problem by one of our 
motor manufacturing companies, or any of the other im- 
portant industrial heads? Such was the attitude of rail- 
road managements some years back when motor trucks 
and busses first appeared. Any wonder so many of the 
railroads are in bankruptcy? 

The industry is in need of an awakening to the fact 
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that books are, from the standpoint of merchandising, 
no different from any other commodity requiring indivi- 
dual consumption. Unless an item is brought to and im- 
pressed upon the attention of the individual and he is 
made to desire it, the sale thereof will be nil. It is im- 
material whether it is a toothbrush, mouthwash, hair 
tonic, camera, breakfast food, radio set, or book. The 
potential purchaser must be made aware of it, a desire 
for it must be created, it must be made available with- 
out too much effort, and the price must be right. 


INADEQUATE ADVERTISING 
@ PRESENT-DAY BOOK DISTRIBUTION fails in every step 
even as it did when Mr. Cheney wrote: ‘Publishers’ ad- 
vertising to the trade is inadequate in volume. Only one- 
third of new fiction titles and one-fifth of new non-fiction 
titles are given any kind of display advertising in the 
trade press—and there are virtually no real campaigns. 
Trade-press advertising copy and direct-mail material 
to the trade are unconvincing, unhelpful, and frequently 
misleading.” 

Do I hear it said: “Books are different’? Nonsense! 
Granted you have to educate people to read. But you 
have to educate them to use any product. That is the 
function of salesmanship and advertising. It is one of 
the weak links in book merchandising. 

The commodities which compete with books for time 
are the very means which can be turned to developing 
readers and a book market. The Kodak people did it 
and today almost every man and child is not only an 
enthusiastic camera fan but belongs to a camera club as 
well. The radio people did it, first with the slogan, “A 
radio in every home” and now, “A radio in every room.” 

It’s time to ““Wake Up and Publish.” 

Has it occurred to some of our publishers that their 
market is a fertile one—all ready for cultivation and 
harvesting? 

Read and ponder these figures; they prove our conten- 
tions. Here we show the wealth of our people, their in- 
comes, where they live, what they do. Here is the proof 
of the presence of an available market. 


THE MARKET 
 WHo CONSTITUTES THIS MARKET? 


According to the 1930 census figures, we have 29,- 
400,300 consumer families, 10,058,300 single consumers, 
and about 2,000,000 persons in institutions including the 
Army and Navy. The great book market may be found 
in the 24,913,000 non-relief families which are made up 
of 9,459,277 wage earners, 6,166,558 farmers, 3,626,225 
in clerical occupations, 3,485,261 in businesses, 1,- 
330,158 in professional pursuits, and 845,698 others. 
These potential users of books are divided into three 
income groups: 5,853,406 with incomes of less than 
$780; 8,358,167 with incomes between $780 and $1450; 
and 10,701,604 with incomes of over $1450 per annum. 

These 10,701,604 families make up our new upper 
income group. Wage earners account for the largest part 
thereof, numbering 3,308,260 families, farming 1,671,- 
894, clerical 2,275,425, business 2,202,054, and profes- 
tional 1,046,725 families. A large percentage of these 
have incomes of over $2000 per year. 

In 1937 our national income was $71,900,000,000 and 
our average income families still divide up about the 
same proportion thereof as they did in 1929, while the 
$5000-or-over group numbered only 53% of the 1929 
total. 

Vhere is the money invested? 

In 1938 our national income was $64,000,000,000 and 
the people had a money reserve of $54,000,000,000, with 
$24,625,000,000 in savings deposits ($28,217,000,000 
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in 1929), $27,650,000,000 equities in life insurance 
($17,482,000,000 in 1929), and in 1939 the sum of $1,- 
698,193,729 was invested in.U. S. Baby Bonds. 

There is the wealth. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER 
LEsy WHERE “ARE, THESE FAMILIES LOCATED? 


In 3165 places of 2500 population or over. These 
places have 57% of all the families, and the remaining 
119,000 locations have the balance of 43%. The 3165 
urban places account for 66% of all retail outlets; they 
account for 95% of all department store and general 
merchandise sales, 82% of all food and grocery store 
sales, and 85% of all drug store sales, according to the 
1935 U. S. Census of Distribution, and confirmed by the 
1937 figures. 

It is important to note that this 57% contains 73% of 
the families with incomes of $5000 or over, 72% of those 
with incomes of $3000 to $5000, and 66% of the families 
of $1450 to $3000. 

That is the market. 

Now, what is to be done about it? 

It is high time the publishers, manufacturers, and 
booksellers got together and attacked the problem. It 
can be solved, and in its solution a great service can be 
performed for the American people, as well as for the 
industry. 

The bookseller needs help and his margin of profit 
should be widened, the manufacturers’ prices are defi- 
nitely too low and must be increased, the publisher wants 
more (even though most of their balance sheets show 
handsome profits), and the consumer should have a defi- 
nite lowering of book prices. 

The seemingly impossible can be accomplished: The 
publisher can obtain greater profits, the bookseller can 
earn more, the manufacturer can obtain better prices, 
and the consumer can be furnished excellently made new 
titles at less than presently prevailing prices. 

Let us forget our self-imposed individualism, our feel- 
ing of superiority, and join hands in shaping an intelli- 
gent program to place the book industry—authors, pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, and sellers—on a profitable and 
sound consumer basis. 

Distribution can be made good. 

Statistics from United States Government, Consumer In- 
comes in the United States and Consumer Purchases Study 
by the National Resources Committee; Dr. Daniel Starch, 
Research Studies for The American Weekly. 


Publishers Hold Fair Trade Conference 


NEW YORK city On February 27, under the sponsorship 

of the recently organized Subscription 
Book Publishers Institute, Inc., a trade practice conference 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N.Y.C. The Insti- 
tute’s executive secretary, J. Raymond Tiffany, was spokes- 
man for the publishers. Garland S. Ferguson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, presided, assisted by Henry L. Miller, acting di- 
rector of the Trade Practice Conference, Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and George B. Snow Jr., attorney 
to the Division. The conference was attended by most of the 
important subscription book publishers in the country, with 
a large delegation from Chicago. 

On the day prior to the conference, an industry meeting 
was held and all the proposals were discussed in detail. The 
rules as suggested to the commission provide, among other 
things, against misrepresentation of the book’s size, quality, 
or condition of manufacture; deceptive titles, deceptive use of 
copyright renewal date, and fictitious pricing. 

Among the houses represented were P. F. Collier, The 
Grolier Society, William H. Wise, Americana Corp., Quarrie 
Corp., F. E. Compton & Co., University Society, G. & C. 
Merriam Co., and Parke, Austin & Lipscomb. 
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By A. G. WATSON 


Wuar HAVE THE PAST FIFTEEN 
years meant to trade associations in the book field? 

To begin: In 1925 the only national association de- 
voted exclusively to bookmaking was the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, then about five years of age. 
It had grown, under the wise guidance of the late Hon. 
Alfred E. Ommen, into a husky, thriving youngster. As 
there were very few complete plants at that time, the 
E.B.A. was concerned only with binding, and embraced 
in its membership the three principal branches—edition 
binding, library binding, and pamphlet binding. 

Even then the industry was keenly conscious of the 
need for more accurate cost finding. A committee, headed 
by Raymond E. Baylis, had studied the problem, a cost 
expert (the late James A. Royer) had been engaged 
and had prepared a manual of uniform cost finding, and 
a uniform cost system had been installed under his direc- 
tion in about half the plants in the industry. An edu- 
cation committee, under the chairmanship of E. W. 
Palmer, had worked with schools and colleges through- 
out the country to perfect vocational courses. 

The bookbinders had become personally acquainted 
with one another, and were calling each other by their 
first names. They were beginning to cooperate. A 
credit bureau had been established. In New York City 
the Bookbinders Guild was in process of formation, 
bringing employers and employees into more friendly 
relationship. 

Shortly afterward a joint effort was made by pub- 
lishers and bookbinders to promote book sales. Marion 
Humble engineered a fine campaign and (those were 
the palmy days!) the bookbinders contributed $40,000 
toward the good work. 


STANDARDIZATION 
6 A SranDARDIZATION COMMITTEE, with Mr. Palmer as 
chairman, started the ball rolling for fewer sizes and 
colors of board, cloth, and other materials, and those 
sizes and colors to be of an agreed standard. The most 
notable achievement in this direction was the reduction 
of sizes of binders board from over 700 to ten. A 
schedule of spoilage allowance for presswork was agreed 
upon between binders and printers. 

Following through, in the field of education, a com- 
prehensive textbook on binding was written by E. W. 
Palmer and published by the E.B.A. Ever since its 
publication in 1927 it has been a standard text on this 
subject in schools and colleges all over the country. 
Exhibits were held at the annual conventions, and 
awards were made to schools showing the best work- 
manship. 

In 1929 a research associate was appointed and in- 
stalled in the Government Printing Office, where he 
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Secretary, Book Manufacturers’ Institute 


worked under the supervision of Public Printer George 
H. Carter. F. R. Blaylock was the appointee and he is 
serving the industry in the same capacity today. Manu- 
facturers of book supplies were glad to work with the 
research department, and many of the industry’s prob- 
lems with cloth, board, paper, adhesives, and other 
materials have been solved by cooperative effort. 


THE ECONOMIC SURVEY 
THE FoLLowine year the bookbinders once more 
joined forces with the publishers—this time in the eco- 
nomic survey of the book industry which was made 
under the direction of the late O. H. Cheney. 

Trade customs were adopted by the binders and ap- 
proved by the publishers. Classified production records 
were compiled and published. Depreciation studies were 
made and surveys made within the industry. The 
columns of the Monthly carried reports of business con- 
ditions, opportunities for the purchase or sale of equip- 
ment or materials, all sorts of interesting news and in- 
formation for members. 

When the National Recovery Act loomed on the 
horizon, the binders realized that if they were to main- 
tain their industrial identity they must combine with 
another association that had been formed a few years 
previously, to represent the complete plants, the Na- 
tional Book Manufacturers Association. A meeting was 
held and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute organized 
to represent the industry for Code purposes. A con- 
fused and stormy two years followed, during which— 
under the leadership first of Mr. Cheney and later of 
J. Raymond Tiffany—the book industry managed to 
stick together and to come out whole. During this time 
it became more and more evident that the library binders 
required an association of their own. The Library Bind- 
ing Institute thus came into being. 

Locally, in New York there have been three associa- 
tions which have contributed greatly to the progress of 
bookbinding—the N. Y. Employing Book Binders Asso- 
ciation, the grandfather of them all; the Edition Book- 
binders, Inc.; the Bookbinders’ Guild, an association of 
employees; and the Bookbinders & Rulers Association of 
N. Y., Inc., which represents the pamphlet binders. 


THE INSTITUTE TODAY 
© Narionatiy, the Book Manufacturers’ Institute is 
now fulfilling most of the functions of the associations it 
superseded, leaving only a few clearly defined activities 
to the E.B.A., and has added manifold services of cur- 
rent interest. The matter of minimum specifications for 
school textbooks has been studied thoroughly and the 
standards evolved by the Institute have been accepted by 
several states. The B.M.I. has taken part in innumer- 
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able conferences and hearings on many vital subjects— 
among them copyright, tariff, trade treaties, freight 
rates, postal rates, labor problems, taxes, cost-finding. 
Joint meetings have been held between the Institute and 
groups of publishers or materials manufacturers, at 
which difficulties of long standing have been cleared up. 
Subscriptions have been taken to weekly and daily serv- 
ices covering every phase of book manufacturing, so that 
all in the industry may be promptly informed of pro- 
posed legislation which may affect them, and advised 
how to protect themselves. A printed folder goes out 
monthly, supplemented by as many interim bulletins as 
may be needed to keep the industry up to date and on its 
toes. 

Another angle that has been developed through the 
years is the personal assistance to individual members. 
Nothing tends to make a man willing to cooperate with 
his competitors more than a ready and sympathetic hand 
held out to him by the industry’s trade association in his 
own times of stress and trouble. Many problems come 


up in the course of a year which have no bearing, adverse 
or otherwise, on the industry as a whole, but the solution 
of which is of tremendous importance to the individual 
concerned. The existence of a strong and well-informed 
trade association offers many advantages in such cases of 
need that could never be enjoyed through any other 
medium. 

The Institute is also alert to meet conditions before 
they become problems, promoting the use of case-bound 


_ books, campaigning for letterpress as opposed to offset 


in book manufacture, opening new markets, developing 
new fields. 

From 1925 to 1940 have been busy and fruitful years. 

Information has been disseminated, experiences have 
been shared, joint action has been taken to protect the 
interests of the industry, and it is not likely that a single 
one of the firms which have enjoyed the benefits of 
trade association membership during the past fifteen 
years would ever be willing to return to the bad old 
days when individualism was too, too rugged. 


PUBLICATION BINDING 


By MIRIAM REED wo 


D URING THE PasT FIFTEEN YEARS 
there has been a trend in publication binding which 
might be said to reflect the increased reliance of the 
publisher on the binder. The publisher, through the 
publication printer, needs and demands speedier service 
than ever before. 

Not so many years ago it was the rule that the 
binding and delivery of a large-run publication could 
be staggered over a period of days. Today, however, 
the publisher, relying on modernized equipment, expects 
speedier production and often calls upon us to produce 
100,000 copies in the course of an eight-hour shift. This 
has become the everyday custom rather than the occa- 
sional. In order to meet the demands for speed and 
accuracy, the progressive trade binder who specializes 
in publication work must give constant attention to 
proper planning and equipment. 

Among the most important time-saving factors is the 
planning of space for the matter that is to be bound, 
so that time is not lost in the shifting of the job about 
the plant. Next most important is the coordination of 
operations so that the work, when completed on one 
machine, can be promptly taken up by the next. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


8 Or course, even these time-saving devices would be to 
no avail without the most efficient machines designed for 
the purpose of this type of binding. Included among 
these are the combination gathering, stitching, and cover- 
ing machine; the three-knife trimmer (known as the 
tumbler”), the loop folding machine, and the inserting 
machine. The latter three are the most recent innova- 
tions in the field. 

The tumbler has cut the trimming time on publications 
to almost a third because of the operation of knives on 
three sides at once. In other words, one operation now 
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General Manager, Keystone Bindery, Inc., N. Y. C. 


takes the place of three. The loop folding machine 
makes possible the folding of 128 or more pages at a 
single operation. The inserting machine above referred 
to inserts signatures on a continuous moving saddle. 

Though these machines cut the operating time on the 
one hand, on the other hand they necessitate a greater 
complement of help for proper attention to accuracy and 
involve a greater capital investment. 


QUICK DELIVERIES 


 ONcE THE MECHANICAL END of the job is completed, 
the problem of speedy delivery presents itself. This 
calls for a continuous study of reliable transportation 
facilities and schedules. The brunt of getting the pub- 
lication to the publisher’s customer in the fastest and 
cheapest way is more and more being thrust upon the 


binder. 


As far as the actual physical aspects of publication 
binding are concerned, there have been practically no 
changes during the past fifteen years. Perhaps the chief 
development in a competitive sense has been the advent 
of mechanical binding, which is being used by a few 
publishers to bind their publications. While it is un- 
deniably true that mechanical binding has made some 
inroads into the publication binding field, the greater 
cost and the time element have prevented its being spec- 
ified on the vast bulk of publications. 


When all is said and done, the long-proven methods 
of binding publications as economically and as speedily 
as possible do not seem destined, even remotely, to lose 
their popularity, and we may confidently expect that ten 
or fifteen years hence—unless we witness unforeseen 
technical changes—will still see the greater number of 
publications being bound, as they are now, with wire 
staples or thread. 
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By GEORGE WASHER 





Tue TREND IN THE PAMPHLET 
binding industry during the past 15 years has more or 
less paralleled the progress made in the printing indus- 
try. To one who has had ample time and opportunity to 
study the conditions and changes during this period it 
would appear that compared with the rapid develop- 
ments in printing, the pamphlet binding industry, while 
moving forward more conservatively, has kept pace with 
changing conditions. 

Though it is quite true that, through entirely new de- 
velopments in printing equipment, printing production 
today has been stepped up by speed believed impossible 
a few years ago, the pamphlet binding field has followed 
along largely by the application of intelligent engineer- 
ing and logical improvements applied to the equipment 
already in use, looking toward increased production to 
keep in step with the times. 

Specific new types of bindery equipment, however, 
have been placed on the market during the past few 
years. The production possible with folding machines, 
for instance, has been stepped up 100% or more, par- 
ticularly on certain types of knife folders. Progress has 
been shown in the roller type of folder both as to 
sheet size and speed and with regard to accuracy in 
folding. Its special accomplishment has been the effi- 
cient handling of sheets where bleed pages do not allow 
sufficient room for combers. This type of improved 
machinery is absolutely essential to the handling of the 
present printing production. 


COMBINATION EQUIPMENT 


® THe comsBinaTion inserting and stitching machines, 
with any required number of stitching heads, has re- 
placed almost all of the small individual stitchers during 
this period, even where small runs are wanted. In the 
near future the automatic inserters, now being furnished 
for this type of equipment, will add greatly to the pro- 
duction at considerable saving. This type machine is 
now in use in many of the larger binderies where long- 
run saddle-stitch work is desired. This is probably one 
of the most outstanding improvements in bindery effi- 
ciency during the past 15 years. 

Double-action combination gathering, stitching, and 
covering machines have replaced many of the single- 
action models of yesterday, and we are assured of 
still further improvement in the near future. 

While multiple-head stitchers have been introduced, 
much of the work done by them is still being turned out 
on automatic single-head stitchers. 
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As to cutters, important improvements and safety 
devices have been the rule, rather than any radical de- 
parture from the type in use for many years. Electrical 
devices have increased production, particularly in certain 
classes of binding, such as gang work, which require 
spacing. This new cutting machine improvement has 
been of great importance to the binding field. 


CONDITIONS BETTERED 
ONE REsULT of new or improved bindery equipment 
has been a lessening of physical labor for the employee. 
The average bindery worker, moreover, enjoys greater 
benefits, as well as increased wages, compared with 
those of past years. 

At one time the pamphlet binder feared that mechan- 
ical binding would take away some of his volume. Re- 
cently, however, he has regained confidence from the 
fact that jobs which are to be bound mechanically have 
actually in many cases been transferred from related 
fields to the pamphlet bindery for preparation. Folding, 
cutting, and punching operations have increased as a 
result. 

Advertisers have found a greater field for their in- 
genuity in the work made possible by recent improve- 
ments in folding machines, and types of tricky folding 
which never before were possible on folding machines 
are now being used extensively. Insert work includes 
wide-opening folds that show a closed edge at the front 
of the magazine. 

One reason for the growing popularity of trick folds 
is that postal regulations are not as stringent as form- 
erly, and many of these special treatments are found 
in magazine inserts. Another ban lifted very recently 
by the post office has been that on laminated covers, 
which are now permissible and afford another field for 
the finisher. 


Milwaukee-Racine Craftsmen Hear Brock 


RACINE, WIS. Speaking on the subject, “The Building of 
the Modern Book,” Donald Brock (Brock 
& Rankin, Chicago edition binders) addressed a recent meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee-Racine Club of the Printing House 
Craftsmen. The speaker took his audience on a magic-carpet 
tour of a big book plant, describing each operation in the 
manufacturing of a book from ms, to finished product. During 
the question hour, Brock & Rankin’s general superintendent, 
William Schmidt, assisted Mr. Brock in answering questions 
on bookmaking production problems. A detailed account of 
the meeting was published in the Milwaukee-Racine Craftsman. 
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SMYTH CASE MAKERS 


Rand, McNally & Co. use four Smyth Case Machines, three automatic, one handfed. Photograph shows two of the Automatics in operation 


Perhaps your particular problem is one 
of keeping your bindery on an efficient 
basis for both long and short runs — a 
situation where rapid change-over from job 
to job is necessary — and where your case 
maker must handle paper or cloth, full case 
or quarter bound. 


If so, the adaptability of Smyth Case 
Makers can play an important part in enabl- 
ing you to maintain the highest efficiency 
in your case making. 

Take the Smyth No. 1 Case Making 
Machine, for example. It offers the follow- 
ing advantages that have helped many 


prominent binderies turn out consistently 
fine work at a profit. 


® It is efficient for long and short runs. 


@ It handles paper, cloth, full case or quarter 
bound. 


@ It’s automatic stop eliminates spoilage. 

@ It takes little space (5 ft. x 6 ft.) 

®@ It is quickly set up — giving minimum change 
over time between jobs. 


@ It operates on a one horsepower motor. 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 Reade St. 720 So. Dearborn St. 


THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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By T. EDWARD OXLEY 


Pernaps IT was CoNFUCIUS WHO 
originated the saying: “If you want information on sub- 
ject, look at record.” If the Sage of China didn’t say it, 
then let’s credit his eminent successor, Al Smith, who 
has done so much to make the pithy axiom popular. 

Records are one of the foundations of civilization, and 
it is impossible to visualize any society in which they 
would not be vitally necessary. We know that corpora- 
tions, partnerships, and individuals are required by law 
to keep books of account for income tax and other tax 
purposes. Communities today require many more de- 
tailed records than they did in the horse-and-buggy 
days. Court records, tax assessment rolls, election poll 
books, together with accounting forms for all depart- 
ments, are only a few of those needed. 

Social security has created a new type of records 
which have come into existence within the last 10 years. 
Records must be kept of all relief cases being investi- 
gated, employment and unemployment data, and funds 
expended. (I estimate that in our establishment the 
ratio of social security records is 60% loose-leaf and 
40% case-bound.) 

The manufacturer of blankbooks and loose-leaf forms 
has an important job to see that his products are made 
in such a way as to be worthy of the lasting records 
which will go into them. Upon many of these records 
may depend the course of future events. 


BLANKBOOK PAPER 


8 Ir HAs BEEN LONG RECOGNIZED that it is essential for 
permanent records to be set down on fine paper. The 
100% rag ledger sheets manufactured by leading mills 
today are made for the specific purpose of perpetuating 
records as long as physically possible. The writer 
recently had occasion to rebind a set of hospital records. 
The paper in these books proved to be high-quality 
rag ledger, watermarked 1878. It was really remarkable 
how the leaves of these books had stood the test of so 
many years. 

Mention should be made of the greenish-tinted ledgers 
which have been placed on the market in recent years, 
especially for accounting forms, with the purpose of 
providing a surface restful to the eyes of the persons 
making the records and those consulting them. These 
papers are used in both blankbooks and loose-leaf books, 
and are generally ruled with green and brown inks to 
provide optically the most satisfactory color combina- 
tions. While such “eye-ease” papers cost slightly more 
than the white or other colors, missionary work con- 
ducted by the mills to publicize their benefits is making 
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converts, and many customers now specifically request 
these papers. Another favorable trend has been the 
advertising featured by the mills, both to the book- 
binder and consumer, as to the advantage of permanized 
papers for record-keeping. 

It is regrettable, but true, that the most devastating 
competition which the blankbook manufacturer has been 
called upon to meet within the last 15 years is the 
greater use of printed forms, instead of the ruled type. 
There appears to be no solution for this competition— 
i. e., unless there is collective action on the part of the 
paper rulers, either nationally or locally, to publicize 
the superiority of the ruled product. Practically all 
efforts in that direction have failed, indicating a dis- 
couraging lack of team-work in the paper ruling indus- 
try, or an attitude of “let George do it.” Some Georges 
are willing, but others are not, and so there you are! 


RULING, LOOSE.-LEAF 


© Likewise, some trade rulers have departed from the 
traditional custom of selling their product through the 
printer or other channels not representing the ultimate 
user. It is the feeling of most blankbook and trade 
paper-ruling firms that it is the best policy not to follow 
the example of these other concerns but to continue to 
serve printers, stationers, and other outlets, instead of 
trying to bridge the gap between producer and customer, 
and thus further help to break down a trade practice 
existing for generations, 

Manufacturers of records have certainly become 
keenly aware of the development of mechanical binding 
during the last decade, and they are frequently called 
upon to execute such orders. The various types of 
mechanical binding are too well known for enumeration 
here. Until any trade binder is certain that he has an 
assured and sizable volume of work it is best not to 
install mechanical binding equipment but to send such 
orders to a mechanical binding trade plant. 

It is also possible today for the loose-leaf binder to 
furnish a customer almost every service in the designing 
and manufacture of loose-leaf books requiring even the 
most special devices. There are sources, many of them 
nationally known, which can supply the metals to the 
binder for every conceivable type of job; or at least the 
binder, employing traditional drug-store salesmanship, 
can offer the customer “something just as good” or 
pretty nearly hit the mark by obtaining the metals from 
the extensive stock at his disposal from which thes¢ 
supply sources offer speedy delivery. 
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WORLD OPINION DEALT DARWIN A BLOW 


After he published his “Origin of Species”, every 
voice seemed to flay and condemn Charles Darwin 
for his ideas on evolution. But he stoutly answered, 
firmly resisting every blow aimed at him. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BLOWS, BOOKS BEAR 
THEM BEST BOUND WITH 


THE DAVEY COMPANY 
Leadership Since 1842 
164 Laidlaw Avenue 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 2 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DAVE BOARD 


Books, like men, directly fit in with Darwin's 
theory of the survival of the fittest. Fitness for 
the finest cover tooling is assured by Davey 
Board. Fitness to meet publishing demands of 
speed-production is in Davey Board's undeviating 
grip for glue, its metered measurements, density, 
and hardness. Fitness to help keep cost competi- 
tive and add confidence by the prestige of its 


name in the specifications, has also helped keep 
Davey Board 


“Foremost For Most Of A Century” 
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by F. R. BLAYLOCK 


Firreen YEARS AGO BOOKBINDERS IN 
general were concerned with only two or three simple ad- 
hesives. One of these, flour paste, found its principal 
application in the casing-in operation. Animal glue, in 
either hard or flexible form, was used for casemaking, 
for gluing-off previous to rounding and backing, and for 
lining-up operations. Dextrin gum was used principally 
for gumming sheets of paper, envelopes, etc. Since the 
requirements for satisfactory bindery adhesives were not 
so stringent, there was no widespread demand for im- 
provement at that time. 

In 1925 the starch-filled fabrics, to which practically 
any adhesive would adhere, reigned supreme as the most 
extensively used cover-making material. The pyroxylin- 
impregnated fabrics were yet unheard of, although the 
closely related pyroxylin-coated fabrics had been used 
to a certain extent in binderies for a number of years. 
Then, too, the warping of book covers was considered 
more or less a necessary evil, since the cause of the diffi- 
culty and the means for overcoming it were not yet 
known. 

The first important improvement in bookbinding ad- 
hesives in recent years came about as the result of an 
investigation conducted by the Research Division of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America (and since carried 
on by the Book Manufacturers’ Institute), in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Government Printing Office, into the 
reasons for warping of book covers. Several theories had 
been formulated prior to that study regarding the causes 
of warping, but the conclusions reached in the investiga- 
tion revealed one shortcoming or another, and gradually 
led to the development of the theory described below. 


WHY THEY WARP 


@ A prier ExPLANaTION of what causes book covers to 
warp will bear repetition here and may prove both in- 
teresting and helpful. During the casing-in operation, 
water is absorbed by the end papers of the book as these 
end papers come in contact with the paste, causing them 
to expand. When these sheets are pressed against the 
book covers, the boards also absorb moisture from the 
paste, which causes them to lose part of their resistance 
to bending. While the boards are still moist and the end 
papers are stretched to a maximum, the paste sets and 
holds the end sheets firmly in place. Finally, the end 
sheets begin to dry out and attempt to resume their 
original size, which produces a pull or stress on the cover 
boards at a time when they are least able to resist strain. 
The final result is a warped book cover. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN spmesrves. 
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Research Associate, E.B.A.-B.M.], 


With the information derived from the investigation 
as a working basis, it was logical to conclude that since 
the flour paste ordinarily used contained from 80 to 85% 
water, a reduction in the water content of casing-in paste 
should prove beneficial. With less water to be absorbed, 
there should be less expansion of the end sheets and less 
absorption of water by the cover boards. This meant 
that the end papers should shrink less upon drying out 
and that there should be less pull on the boards, which 
in turn should allow them to offer greater resistance to 
warping. The investigation also disclosed that the opti- 
mum water content of casing-in paste should be approxi- 
mately 60%. This study prepared the way for the de- 
velopment of non-warp pastes, many of which are now 
used for casing-in books. 

Following the introduction and widespread adoption 
of the pyroxylin-impregnated fabrics, the problem of 
satisfactory adhesion of end sheets to turn-ins became 
an important factor. Since the water in the usual grades 
of casing-in paste did not penetrate the surface finishes 
of such turn-ins, poor anchorage of the end sheets natu- 
rally resulted. The quality of these adhesives was im- 
proved by the addition of certain chemicals possessing 
the power of softening and penetrating the surface fin- 
ishes of the impregnated fabrics. A chemical for this 
purpose should have a higher boiling point than water, 
should possess good solvent power for pyroxylin, and 
should be comparatively free of objectionable odors. 


BETTER GRADES 


© ImproveMENTs in connection with the use of animal 
glues in the bindery during the past 15 years deal mainly 
with the adoption of better grades of hard glue for all 
types of work and with increasing the pliability of the 
flexible-glue compositions. Various chemicals have been 
proposed as suitable substitutes for glycerin in flexible 
glue. Several of these have been investigated and a few 
have given satisfactory results. However, they gener- 
ally cost more than glycerin and are thus economically 
less desirable just now. 

By the addition of small percentages of sorbitol, im- 
provement has been brought about in the dextrin gums 
as regards their remaining pliable after drying. This 
compound has proved especially helpful in work requir- 
ing that large sheets of paper be gummed and then dried 
by heat, because sorbitol retains enough moisture, or 
picks up sufficient from the atmosphere, to prevent the 
dried gum from becoming brittle. The result is an im- 
provement in handling of the sheets after drying. 
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Every yard of bookcloth we manufacture, from the finest to the least expensive, 


is made from the same extra long, cotton staple. This staple is longer than is 
usually considered necessary. We buy our cotton and weave our own base 
material. A cotton mill with 36,000 spindles, a dye house, and a finishing 
plant, give us the advantage of a controlled product. Interlaken Mills are com- 


plete manufacturers of quality bookcloth, from the cotton bale to the book. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


New York Sales Office, 21 East 40th Street 
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SUPPLIES 


mn Offers Automatic Collating, Gumming Machine 


The Paddy Machine Co., 610 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
is featuring a new automatic sheet-fed machine which 
collates and gums from one to ten sheets of paper and 
nine sheets of carbon and requires but one operator. 

With the Paddy Automatic Snap-Out Machine, sets are 
automatically moved into register position with hair-line 
precision and speed. When completed, the conveyor auto- 
matically carries the sets through stub pressure rollers, 
assuring uniformity of stub. Adjustments for one size 
form to another are made within three minutes, according 
to the announcement. By an ingenious design the oper- 
ator may control the distribution of gum as needed. An- 
other important feature is that the user can furnish his 
customer with any quality or quantity of paper desired. 
He can also furnish cut-out carbons when required—a 
feature not obtainable from large form manufacturers. 

The Paddy machine will handle sheets from 1” x 2” 
to 17” x 26”; speed on a straight run is 1000-2000 three- 
part sets per hour. It is reported that in one case the 
use of the Paddy machine for snap-outs necessitated a 
three-shift operation for six months. (Further informa- 
tion available.) 


> Paddy Automatic Snap-Out Machine 


© Paisley Announces New Non-Warping Paste 


Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., and 630 W. 51st St., N.Y.C., announces that follow- 
ing exhaustive tests, its new bookbinders paste No. 396 
is now being placed on the market. It is claimed the 
new paste will adhere all grades of paper stock to chip 
and binders board without wrinkling or warping. This 
feature is explained by its ability to stay on the surface 
of the paper, preventing saturation of the board with 
excess moisture. Because of this quality, according to 
the announcement, extra coverage or mileage is ob- 
tained, as a thinner film of the paste can be applied 
without sacrifice of adhesive qualities. It is stated that 
the new paste can be applied in the usual manner, by 
hand brushing or machine, and is designed with a long 
working range permitting the operator to lay out con- 
siderable work at one time, thus affording increased 
production. 
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WPleger Library Book 
Finishing and Stamping 
Machine 


 Pleger Introduces New Stamping Machine 


A new Library Book Finishing and Stamping Ma- 
chine, “Series 400,’ has just been announced by The 
John J. Pleger Co., Chicago. The machine is claimed 
to be an unusually sturdy one for its price class. 

The swivel-mounted stamping head, 334” x 1014”, is 
electrically heated, and controlled by an automatic 
thermostat. The stamping head can be raised a full 
4” if desired. 

A Pleger all-steel chase and 4 self-centering brass 
pallets are standard equipment. The Pleger style self- 
squaring back gauge is used, according to the announce- 
ment, and both gauges are also included. Roll-leaf 
attachments are located on both sides of the bed, which 
is a rigid one-piece casting, 15” x 16”. The center of 
the stamping head is 8” from the throat, the ‘manu- 
facturer states, providing ample capacity for large cases. 

Provision is made for the use of Pleger self-centering 
back fillers, and the new model will accommodate all 
standard Pleger chases and self-centering pallets. 


® New Automatic Electric Glue Pots Offered 


A new automatic, dry type, electric glue pot, featuring 
a snap-action thermostat which maintains a temperature 
of between 150° and 160° F., declared to be the most 
efficient temperature for keeping glue at working con- 
sistency, is announced by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, O. 

Only 30 to 50 minutes is required to heat a full two- 
quart container to 150°F., the time being determined 
by the type of glue used. The removable glue container 
is approximately 73¢” in diameter and 9” high. Made 
of nickel-plated copper, it will hold heat and yet with- 
stand hard service under constant use, according to the 
announcement, which adds that these units have a rat- 
ing of 250 watts and operate at either 115 or 250 volts. 

Heavy insulation between the inner and outer vessel 
prevents heat loss and increases efficiency, it is claimed, 
and mica insulation protects the nickel-chromium heat- 
ing element from the outer wall. Additional information 
may be obtained from the Heating Division of the 
company. 
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View of the National Library of Bucharest, Rou- 

: " mania, the most imposing library in the country, 

Notable Libraries built of native stone and holding thousands of price- 
less volumes including many works of antiquity. 
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Books-— pointed to, with Pride— 


When the ones who 

make books and the 

2 ones who own them 

yp point to their volumes 

with pride, there is a 

reasonable certainty 

that fine craftsman- 

ship, as well as dependable materials 
have gone into them — materials like 
Fandango Binders Board — which 
makes sturdy covers, and gives better 


protection because Fandango Board is 
dense — and seasoned! .... 
... Want samples? Bl NDERS 
FANDANGO MILLS J BOARD 


MILLBURN NEW JERSEY 
“Makers of Quality Binders Board for more than 100 years!” 
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OFFICIAL 


From TIME TO TIME DURING THE PAST 
four years there have appeared in these columns refer- 
ences to a committee engaged in the preparation of what 
have been unofficially called Uniform State Specifica- 
tions for Textbooks. Now that these specifications are 
ready, we are furnishing Form A in this issue for the 
benefit of our readers, 

The idea of official specifications for textbooks ap- 
pears to have found expression first in a statement of 
manufacturing standards issued in the summer of 1931 
by a division of the Board of Education of the state 
of Texas. 

Then in the spring of 1936 two more states, Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee, adopted formal specifications. The 
idea clearly was spreading. 

While these sets of specifications had many require- 
ments in: common, there were also individual require- 
ments. If other states in which the adoption of text- 
books was under state control, should adopt formal spe- 
cifications, undoubtedly they, too, would contain special 
requirements. Thus there was developing a condition 
that portended confusion and economic waste. 

It was under such circumstances that in July, 1936, 
J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel of the Book Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, called a meeting in N. Y. C. of 
representatives of the publishers and the book manufac- 
turers to discuss the situation. The outcome of this 
meeting was the appointment of a joint committee from 
the representatives of the two groups to prepare a set 
of uniform specifications. By this means it was hoped 
that a set of specifications could be evolved that would 
not be too burdensome to the publisher and the book 
manufacturer and that would at the same time offer 
adequate protection for states desiring it. 


THE COMMITTEE 


@ Appointed To serve on this committee were E. W. 
Palmer (Kingsport Press), representing the book manu- 
facturers; A. H. Nelson (Macmillan Co.), representing 
the textbook publishers; W. H. Greeley (Ginn & Co.), 
representing the manufacturing -textbook publishers; 
and F. R. Blaylock, B. M. I. research associate at the 
Government Printing Office. Later three more members 
were added. Also, at different times, representatives of 
state boards of education, as well as representatives of 
the paper manufacturing and cloth manufacturing indus- 
tries, sat in with the committee. All these made highly 
important contributions to the discussions and to prog- 
ress toward the final result. Meetings of the committee 
in full or in part have been held, mostly in N. Y. C., 
but at other times in Chicago, Hershey, and Tallahassee. 
The committee began to function promptly, but soon 
found that it had been given no small assignment. A 
vast amount of work was required from men who were 
already intensely concerned with their own business af- 
fairs, and the spheres of whose daily activities were 
widely separated. Investigations had to be conducted, 
reports prepared, and studies made. Decisions reached 
had to give consideration to the points of view of the 
~three parties in interest. All of which was time-consum- 
ing and necessitated much correspondence. Thus it was 
“not until three years and three months after the original 
meeting—at the convention of the B. M. I. held in 
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MINIMUM MANUFACTURING STANDARDS 
& SPECIFICATIONS FOR TEXTBOOKS 


N. Y. C. in October, 1939, at which representatives of 
the publishers were present—that the committee was 
able to present a complete report of its work. The pro- 
posed specifications were discussed and, with a few al- 
terations, were accepted by a joint vote. 

The specifications proper are contained in Form A, 
which is inserted in this issue. Form B, not shown, is a 
report form which the publisher has to sign and file 
with the sample copy of the text he is submitting for 
adoption. In it he enters a correct description of the » 
materials and methods employed in manufacturing the'! 
book, listing at the same time any deviation from the 
specifications. This form also contains a Warranty, 
which the publisher must sign, respecting conformity to 
sample of stock supplied under contract in case of adop- 
tion. Also, the publisher has to agree to furnish to the 
state for testing, when requested, samples of the mate- 
rials prescribed in the official specifications, Form A, 
Form C is a certificate in which the Research Division 
of the B. M. I. will report its findings concerning books 


and materials that may be sent to the Division for 
testing. 


STUDY DEFAILS 


© Form A, which is implemented by Forms B and C, 
should be read carefully from beginning to end by all 
interested persons. Its four pages are packed full of 
meat, and ignorance of any requirement will not be ac- 
cepted as an alibi later. The reader would do well to 
make note of any details to which he might wish to 
give further attention or study. As he will find, the spe- 
cifications are built up on a basis of classification by 
bulk or by area and bulk combined. There are a few 
cases where these bases are affected by the school grade 
or the subject matter of the book. Usually the require- 
ments as to materials and methods to be employed 
change with a change in the classification. 

Strength of materials will be found to have received 
much emphasis throughout. Numerical requirements for 
tests have been given in detail. As samples of materials 
used in a book may be requested at any time for testing, 
the B. M. I. procedure for testing is included, together 
with information about the preparation of samples. The 
manufacturer should keep in mind that all figures given 
are minima, from which, however, a small tolerance will 
be allowed. 

The requirement for cloth in a new group, Group C-1, 
for books of certain bulks, should not be overlooked; 
neither should the fact that the use of starch-filled cloths 
is not permitted. 

The specifications that have now been jointly ap- 
proved should be considered as a constructive step in 
textbook manufacture. While they will increase the cost 
of manufacturing many books, they do provide that ele- 
ment of uniformity which was the goal sought in the 
beginning. 

The General Counsel of the B. M. I. has submitted 
the specifications for acceptance to the departments of 
education of the states now operating under the state- 
adoption system. Already they have been officially 
adopted by Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas, and it is believed that acceptance by the 
other states will be announced soon. 


—W. H.G. 
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Shaded effects and Solid-color printing 


give Designers Wider Scone in Binding Siyle! 
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fs fine looking group of books is typical 
of today’s trend in cover designing, 
making full use of present day achievement in 
binding materials. They were manufactured by 
Country Life Press, Garden City, Long Island, 
for Junior Literary Guild of New York City. 
Junior Literary Guild selected Booktex, the 


cleanable, water-repellent, impregnated cloth 


made by The Keratol Company for these books, 








and the result indicated how attractively, color 
or black solids, and shaded illustrations are 
applied to this versatile cloth. Booktex, in many 
colors and finishes is available in sample-book 
form for Book Designers so that texture, as well 
as design can be “planned-in-advance”. Write 
for details to The Keratol Company, 310 Kera- 
tol St., Newark, New Jersey. KE RATO [- 


















































It Is TANTAMOUNT TO SKATING ON THIN ICE, TO ATTEMPT 
to state a generalization applicable to book publishers 
and their methods, for publishing is one of the most indi- 
vidualistic of all activities. However, there are certain 
practices that are followed consistently by the greater 
majority of publishers, and one of these is to electro- 
type book pages and to print from plates rather than 
from original type and cuts. 

In the past, there have been good reasons for this 
procedure and many will undoubtedly remain good far 
into the future. When a press run of over 100,000 im- 
pressions is likely, when another edition of the book will 
be done by another publisher, or when reprintings with- 
out revision will take place over a period of years, elec- 
trotyping is most certainly indicated. 

However, another reason often advanced for electro- 
typing is that the printer’s price for printing from 
plates is sufficiently lower than his price for printing 
from type to help in a large measure to offset the cost 
of the plates. The reasons for this difference are known 
to every printer. Plates and patent bases are more true 
in height-to-paper than are ordinary type and wood- 
mounted cuts. Plates are easy to impose and to register 
and they offer no chance for rides to appear on press. 
These factors have been reflected in a substantial differ- 
ential in printers’ rates for printing from plates as com- 
pared to printing from type. 


@ Yer witnovut THeEse Factors in the picture, electro- 
types would serve no useful purpose in the production 
of certain kinds of books; and it would seem that with 
the proper shop methods, type and cuts could be made to 
possess all of the good qualities of electrotypes without 
the added cost of the latter. The chief advantage of a 
good electrotype is its precision, yet this precision is 
not inherent in the electrotyping process itself but is ob- 
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inting technique 


tained by infinite care in performing each step of the 
process. 

Why not carry forward the processes of typesetting, 
photoengraving, page make-up, and imposition with the 
same care and under equally rigid control so as to 
emerge with the same precise result? Why not, indeed, 
and thereby shorten production schedules, reduce cost, 
maintain quality, and make subsequent text revisions 
easy and inexpensive to execute? 

Some twelve years ago this problem was first tackled, 
and the results obtained over the intervening period have 
conclusively demonstrated the correctness of the theory 
that precision is the answer to many a letterpress prob- 
lem. 

Precision in any manufacturing process has been de- 
fined as the performing of each operation to a tolerance 
sufficiently close to make subsequent adjustments unnec- 
essary. To apply this definition successfully to letter- 
press printing demands that the very first operation in 
the process be held to a predetermined tolerance, that 
adequate means of inspection be instituted to insure the 
maintenance of this tolerance, and that every subsequent 
operation through to the finished book be so regulated 
and so controlled. Obviously the starting point is the 
operation of type casting, and the methods and controls 
to be described will use Monotype as an example—al- 
though the same principles should be equally applicable 
to slug composition. 


ALL NEw Mats are inspected before they are placed 
in use. A depth gauge accurately calibrated is used for 
this purpose and readings of the depth of drive are taken 
for several points in the character being inspected. 
When the depth of drive varies beyond the prescribed 
tolerance, the mat is rejected. When the tolerance is 
met, the mat is sent to the caster room as being o.k. for 
use. This procedure insures that all mats—whether in 
complete fonts or for special characters—are right when 
they start; but it does not control wear and tear from 
use nor, of course, does it give the signal to scrap a mat 
when it has worn to a point beyond the proper tolerance. 


B&BP is proud to announce, 
as the author of a new 
series of articles on book 
printing, the treasurer and 
general manager of the 
Waverly Press. When in 
1923 William M. Passano 
graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering and 
became time-study man at 
the Waverly Press, he had 
already been an apprentice 
in the Monotype Caster De- 
partment between semesters 
since 1920. If today theirs 
is probably the most highly 
engineered plant in the industry, credit the engineering 
training in which “Bill Passano followed his father’s lead. 
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© A view of Waverly’s Monotype casting department. 
before the form goes to press, the type is proofed in a precision 
proof press to detect any defective characters 


Long 


This could be accomplished by a periodic inspection 
with the depth gauge of all mats in use but, since they 
run into several thousand, such a procedure would be 
quite costly. 

A more positive and economical control is obtained by 
proofing each galley of type, immediately after it is cast, 
on a precision proof press, and by reading this proof 
for defective type at the same time that it is being read 
for typographical errors. A mat that has become shal- 
low through use will show up as a low letter on the 
proof. A mat that is pulling will also show defective 
on the proof. Proofreading is performed promptly after 
casting and the proofreader immediately notifies the 
caster department of any mats that are consistently run- 
ning bad so that they may be replaced by new ones. 

A word is in order concerning the precision proof 
press. This is a very rigid machine with great accuracy 
in its bed and cylinder. Proof paper of uniform thick- 
ness is used and the packing of the cylinder is renewed 
four times a day. Most important of all is its inking 
mechanism, for all other precision in a proof press goes 
for naught if too much, too little, or non-uniform inking 
takes place. This press has an adjustable blade foun- 
tain exactly like that of a large cylinder press, which 
supplies ink to the rollers in direct proportion to the 
number of proofs pulled. From a quality standpoint, 
the results are quite comparable to fine presswork. 

The mold in which type is cast and the mat from 
which it is cast are the two factors which determine the 
height-to-paper of type. Molds therefore must be con- 
trolled as rigidly as mats, and this is done by casting 
and measuring a high quad each time a mold is placed 
on a caster. When the height of this quad is below the 
permitted tolerance, the mold is either restored to height 
or replaced by a new one. 


8 Tue procepure which has just been outlined insures 
machine-set composition with each character possessing 
a perfect face and being type-high within an allowable 
tolerance. Incidentally, extremely accurate electrotypes 
may be cast from such type without the need for the 
costly handwork necessary when ordinary type is plated. 
However, the need for precision does not stop with ma- 
chine composition but, as previously stated, must carry 
through all subsequent stages of the work. 

Sorts for hand composition receive the same control 
as machine-set type, so that the type used for correct- 
ing keyboard errors, for making author’s alterations, and 
for setting display will possess the same characteristics 
as machine-set type. As all printers know, hand correc- 
tions and hand-set composition must be carefully justi- 
fied, otherwise forms will not lift or rides on press will 
occur. Correct justification is an essential part of a pre- 
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cision program, but to date no positive control has been 
perfected. As in the past, dependence is placed on the 
craftsmanship of the hand compositor and emphasis is 
given to the essential need for adequate justification. 

Although the description so far carries only through 
typesetting, it may be observed that some of the impor- 
tant objections to printing from type have been over- 
come by the use of precision methods. High, low, and 
otherwise defective characters have been eliminated from 
forms on press and the chance for the occurrence of 
rides has been greatly reduced. Articles to follow in 
this series will deal with the other stages in the book- 
making process and will describe how other troubles 
usually encountered when printing from type are re- 
duced to a minimum or eliminated entirely. 
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Check Mats, Metals Constantly, Nicholson Advises 


NEW YORK CITY How typesetting material and 
equipment are constantly checked 
at his plant was described by C. E. Nicholson, general man- 
ager of the Haddon Craftsmen, at the February 13 meet- 
ing of the Textbook Clinic. He said that at the beginning of 
each shift the matrices are set out of each machine, proofs 
pulled, and each letter checked by the proofreader and the 
machinist to eliminate wrong fonts and hairlines. Matrices are 
replaced with new ones immediately if hairlines are found. 

It is the job of one machinist to go around the composing 
room checking the height and thickness of slugs for uniform- 
ity. “This is done,” Mr. Nicholson explained, “partly to 
make it unnecessary for forms to be hammered to an even 
plane prior to electrotyping, as we believe that the latter 
treatment spreads the face of the type and renders a per- 
fect electrotype impossible.” 

The type metal is watched with special care, the speaker 
said. After its final use for printing a book, the type is 
resmelted and a sample taken to a metallurgist. The metal 
is never re-used unless analysis proves it to be in good 
condition. If it proves unsatisfactory, the necessary in- 
gredients are supplied to bring the metal up to standard. 

In order to keep publishers satisfied, Mr. Nicholson says 
his plant not only continues to purchase the new type faces, 
but often buys two or three fonts of each type. He de- 
scribed the faults of the old 2-letter mats in which the 
roman was expanded to meet the boldface. 

A full report of the meeting is printed in the Publishing 
Production section. 


© Rouse Announces Rule Squaring Device 

A new rule squaring attachment for the Rouse vertical 

rotary miterer has been announced by H. B. Rouse & Co., 

2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago. The attachment is designed to 

take a very slight cut on the end of linotype slugs or other 

pattern rule where a perfectly square end is necessary to 
make the rule match without visible joints. 


@ Rouse rule-squaring 
attachment for vertical 
rotary miterer 


















































































































































































































































































PAPER for TEXTBOOKS . 


By WALTON C. ALLEN 


Tue NEW CRAZE FOR BOOKS 
printed by offset has opened a new field in textbook 
papers. While the offset printer claims he can print on 
almost any paper, it is generally recognized that his 
best results on uncoated paper have been attained on a 
stiff, hard-sized, low-finished stock. Because of its low 
ash, opacity is poor in this paper except in the heavier 
weights. Special opacity fillers have to be used in 50 
and 60 lb. papers of this character. 

The tremendous increase in number of workbooks 
has brought attention to a so-called workbook or tablet 
paper. This has to be very inexpensive because of the 
low selling price of the workbook but the volume is so 
great that it is attractive to many paper manufacturers. 
Occasionally 55 and 60 lb. basis papers are used, but 
the general run of workbooks is on 50 Ib. stock. 

Here there are no strength requirements; sizing has 
to be sufficient to take pen and ink; unbleached sul- 
phite, banned from most textbook papers, is largely used 
to improve opacity. Opacity is a “bug” which is trouble- 
some. The prevalent use of 50 lb. basis in this paper, 
together with limitations of low price, faces the manu- 
facturer with a factor hard to overcome. The un- 
bleached pulp is a major help in improving this 
opacity. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


© ONLy a sooTHsayerR can foretell what is ahead. 
Certain trends point a general course. Increased use 
of larger halftones will call for constant attempts to 
improve the surface of both English-finish and supercal- 
endered papers. Many of these new halftones have 
heavy solid areas which will look mottled. How will this 
mottling be overcome and still keep the tearing strength 
of the papers over the desirable 30 grams in each direc- 
tion? Of course the engraver has a share in this burden. 
Can he etch the plates to print more sharply? 

Some publishers desiring the even color of letterpress 
and yet admiring the softness of halftones done by 
offset, ask the letterpress printer to print halftones on a 
surface as low as the so-called “music finish.” Here the 
engraver will have to etch his halftones more deeply, the 
paper manufacturer produce a paper with little or no 
dust or loose fiber and a fine ink receptivity, the printer 
prepare a more careful makeready. 


—“{~ ——- 


In the first installment of his article, Mr. Allen anticipated 
the subject of our Anniversary Issue by sketching histori- 
cally the development of textbook paper up to the present 
time. In his conclusion here, the author takes up the ques- 
tion of workbook paper and looks ahead to future paper 
requirements of textbook publishers. 
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Manager, Berwick & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass, 


Fillers will play an increasing part in the paper of 
the future for both finish and opacity. Scientific research 
will bring new ones to light, with price a determining 
item in the extent of their use as well as the results they 
can achieve. 


FIBERS AND PULPS 
8 What of fibers to be used? Rags are seldom in the 
furnish of today’s papers and will be less in the 
future. Good rags still make the best pulp; but their 
scarcity and high price, together with the improvement 
in strength and permanence of chemical wood pulp, 
portend emphasis on the latter. New woods, such as 
southern pine, are taking their place in the picture, and 
improvements in bleaching, cooking, and beating of all 
pulps are enhancing the quality. 

One of the most promising pulps is bleached sulphate 
of both the northern and southern varieties. Cleanliness, 
brightness, strength, and permanence make this a de- 
sirable pulp. Unbleached sulphite is harnessed by state 
specifications. The finer grades give indication of as 
much permanence as bleached pulp, but many states 
forbid the use of it in textbook papers because they 
fear its impermanence. This pulp has been used to 
improve the strength and opacity of papers. 

What about color? Bright halftones demand a pulp 
with basic brightness of color. Because of its harshness 
on the eyes of the reader, it is questionable whether much 
of the paper in schoolbooks will be made blue-white 
as in the commercial grades. Papers just on the creamy 
side yet with inherent brightness will be in greater 
demand. These same halftones will limit the popularity 
of papers of green and yellow tones which have been 
developed to relieve eye strain. And no scientist or 
doctor of authority will yet “go on a limb” to maintain 
that the green and yellow tones actually do eliminate 
eye strain. To read easily, the eye must not notice the 
paper, and if the paper is colored the eye is distracted. 

We come back to tearing strength. No longer is it 
the sine qua non attribute in paper. Because an extra 
strong paper is more expensive on account of quality 
of fiber if it is to print well, publishers are less exacting 
in their demands for this characteristic. Moderate 
strength of fibers provides adequate wear and enables 
a wider range of furnish to provide better results in 
other desirable characteristics. 

Can offset papers be made less “boardy’—more 
mellow? Stiffness of paper is not an attribute of strength 
and is therefore wholly undesirable in a book. Some day 
an offset paper will be offered at the right price which 
will return to the old mellow character, one of the hall- 
marks of a good book. 

One thing is certain: There has never before been 
more cognizance of the importance of paper in the 
manufacture of a good textbook. 
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HILLCOURT 


Our “top” grade. Excellent for fine screen halftones in- 
cluding colors. Clean, high, smooth surface, glare-free. 


HILLCREST 


A splendid printing paper. Suitable for fine screen 
halftones. Typically “Fitchburg Finish.” 


1940 M. F. 


A rugged school- book paper in a medium finish for 
general utility. 


RHODES SCHOOL BOOK 


Incorporating features of a fine printing paper with the 
rugged characteristics of the ideal school-book paper. 
Suitable for 120 screen halftones. 


FACILEX 


A specially developed paper and made on a scientific 
principle. Created for the purpose of reducing eye strain 
attendant to reading. A fine printing paper suitable 
for halftones. 


FALMOUTH 


An unusually attractive book paper suitable for all book 
work. Especially developed for deluxe editions. Ideal 
text finish and may be printed by letterpress, offset 
and intaglio. 


Hitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
MARCH 1940 
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OFFSET PAPER 


1925 


LETTER FROM A PAPER MILL SUPERINTENDENT TO THE SALES MANAGER 


Dear TOM: 

I regret most sincerely, I assure you, that it was 
humanly impossible for me to answer your request today 
while attending to my usual duties of making More 
& Better Offset & varied grades of paper. First, as you 
know, in the Mill I had no Drink—pardon me, I mean 
ink—& how in the Hell can a paper maker Talk—much 
less Write—about paper making without Drink—pardon 
my southern accent, I mean Ink. 

Next, it has always been my ambition to write to a 
fellow man with, I mean in, the same spirit in which he 
writes to me. Therefore, now that I am comfortably at 
home, have partaken of a little of that aforementioned 
spirit, have satisfied the inner man in other respects, 
& have prepared myself to journey to a friendly neigh- 
bor’s domicile to play what I hope will be a friendly 
game of bridge, I will write you a few lines & mail 
same on said journey. 

But Whoa! what is this request? “A Thesis on The 
Advances in the Manufacture of Offset Paper Since 
1925.” A Thesis! Let’s see, now, it is quite a time since 
I last went to school but it seems to me—if memory 
serves me correctly—a Thesis is what might be called 
a dissertation on a particular subject, a problem given a 
student to solve prior to granting him a degree. 


FOR SCHOOLBOOKS 
© Quite an order Ole Top, eh What? First of all, Tom, 
ole chappie, all I can remember having learned about 
the requirements that constitute a good sheet of Offset 
paper has been taught me by your good self. I in turn 
have endeavored to put your crazy, impossible versions 
of a good sheet of offset into a Strainer, cast aside the 
junk, saved the few atoms of common sense, added 
quite a large portion of ingenuity & a hell of a lot of 
hard work, & so far have (between us) been able to 
produce a sheet of paper that has fooled a Hell of a lot 
of customers for a Hell of a long time. 

It is quite true that we have made many changes in 
our Offset from 1925 to date. For instance, sometimes 
we make first-class paper & sometimes, according to 
some of our customers, it is not fit to use for many 
other purposes. In other words, sometimes it is very, 
very good & sometimes it is horrid. I think you will 
agree to that. 

As for Text Books for Children: It is quite a time 
since I read one but I do remember when I was a kid 
we never saw a colored picture & damn few of any pic- 
tures; it was left to our imagination. Nowadays, it 
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seems, kids at school cannot digest anything unless 
they have a picture, & unless they were colored pictures 
they wouldn’t know a Rose bush from a Christmas tree 
involving sometimes 4, 6 & 8 colors—that is, if you 
decorate the tree & turn the lights on. 


TUB-SIZING 
Of course that calls for an Offset job & offset calls 
for a sheet that will not stretch so that it will register, 
& of course it must not pick. As you know, a Size Tub 
is especially good for that or else we are spending a Hell 
of a lot of money every year Tub-sizing our Offset 
for nothing. 

We all know that kids of today are destructive as the 
devil, therefore the M. F. & C. F. Book loaded with 
clay would not be strong enough for the wear & tear. 
Paper must be strong & not Dog Ear, must fold without 
cracking because they are not too careful about closing 
a book & ofttimes close it with leaves turned over. 

Paper must be so that the type stands out clear, & 
must be of a flat white color so that there is no eye 
strain—even if kids do lie on the beach and look into the 
sun all day. Books must be light-weight & compact— 
which demands light-weight paper, which in turn calls 
for good opacity or else the pictures & print will show 
thru & will be an excuse for bad studies. 


EXPERIENCE 
8 All of these specifications do not just happen simply 
because you and your cohorts tell me they are necessary. 
They are the result of years of experience in the Offset 
business, which has enabled the mill to know what 
equipment to buy, chemicals & pulp to use for given 
conditions, & the handling of these equipment & ma- 
terials & scientific research in our expensive laboratory. 

Well, Tom, my boy, I’ll have to quit now. The Good 
wife is telling me we are already late, & I feel a grand 
slam in my system. 

As I told you in the beginning of this Thesis: A paper 
maker can talk quite a good sheet of paper—in fact, 
much better than he can make. But don’t—never, never, 
never—ask a paper maker for a Thesis or for anything 
that looks like one. I’ll buy you a drink or do anything 
that is decent but I can’t do a Thesis. I wired you I 
would come up & buy you a drink but all you want is 4 
Thesis or some indecent thing. 

Best of Luck to You, Tom, and the rest of the boys. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) Hueu Biaeers 
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OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By MARTIN NORRIS OLDHAND 


O UR crRartT OF OFFSET LITHOG- 
raphy has “come of age.” In the past fifteen years it 
has learned to stand on its own feet and speak for itself, 
and now it holds up its head in adult company and talks 
intelligently. 

Fifteen years ago offset lithography was used for ad- 
vertising materials and as a cheap method for the re- 
production of work that had been previously printed by 
letterpress. ‘Today, in the book field, offset lithography 
has crashed the august precincts of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, and is not only better represented 
in the “50 Books of the Year: 1940” (one of the books 
represents complete offset reproduction from English 
letterpress sheets), but has even been used for the official 
catalog of the show. 

The technical advances in offset lithography during 
the last fifteen years have been made along four fronts, 
viz.: plates, ink, paper, and photomechanics. It was in 
1925, in fact, that the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, organized the previous year with Dr. D. J. Mac- 
Donald as educational director, opened its famed re- 
search laboratory. It was high time. For in those days 
every man was his own chemist; every pressman had his 
own elixir for making the ink stay on the paper. It was 
: period when the morning hunch was the order of the 

ay. 

Out of the best of those hunches, it must be conceded, 
was developed the offset lithography of today. And if 
technical knowledge and scientific procedures have 
largely been substituted, the inspired hunch nevertheless 
works miracles even now. 


DEEP-ETCH PROCESS 


= THE MosT IMPORTANT single advance in this field 
has been the development of the deep-etch process. First 
known under the name Van Dyke, it actually dates back 
to the last century; but it is just during the past ten 
years that it has seriously influenced the industry. It is 
the deep-etch process which has enabled offset-litho- 
graphed type work, because of its blacker impression, to 
present a sharp typographic appearance. 

Deep-etch not only produces a more reliable plate 
than albumen but considerably increases the life of the 
plate, making possible the run of several hundred thou- 
sand book forms from the original plates. Moreover, as 
they require slightly less water, the ink is not grayed. 
For this reason, too, deep-etch produces a far snappier 
reproduction in color work, and has succeeded in reduc- 
ing the average number of colors used from 6 to 4 or 5. 
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1925 


Technical Advisory Group 


But even in black-and-white, deep-etch permits a full 
additional tone, as the lithographer can carry both a 
brighter high light (as a smaller pinhead dot can be 
maintained through the run without disappearing) and a 
more marked shadow. 

Great economies have been effected in four-color- 
process plate-making in recent years, along with ad- 
vances in technique. The publisher issuing a book con- 
taining numerous color illustrations can now afford 
actual photographic separation. 


INDIVIDUAL METHODS 


@ Despite the far-reaching advances in photomechani- 
cal transfer, many modern children’s books have been 
produced through variations of old lithographic meth- 
ods. Thus the artist may make his drawing upon ground 
glass, and a print may be made from this upon an inter- 
mediate plate. A hand transfer would then be made from 
the latter to the final printing plate, correctly imposed 
with other similar transfers. 

Individual plants have developed various methods of 
producing color plates not by photographic separation 
but through the original manipulations of skilled work- 
men—a re-creation rather than a reproduction in the 
usual sense. One new phase is the fact that the artist to 
a great extent now works closely with the lithographer, 
supplying the full color separation, and his total con- 
ception does not see the light of day until completion 
of the lithographed sheets. The result is more colorful 
books at lower prices. 

If the foregoing account seems to overemphasize the 
platemaking angle, it is only because that factor is the 
most spectacular. The offset presses themselves have 
undergone radical changes, resulting in vast increases in 
speed and much cleaner presswork. Rollers have been 
improved. More concentrated inks are used, made more 
specifically for the papers on which they are to be 
printed, and having better qualities of oxidation. 

Improvements in cameras have greatly benefited the 
lithographic field. The introduction of paper negatives 
and “non-stretch” films—just in the past 6 or 7 years— 
has been another step toward greater economy. 

Yes, superstition has lost its position of dominance 
during these 15 years. The result is that the type of 
work which 15 years ago was considered fine—and in 
fact was fine—yet which was available in only a few 
shops, is being produced today by a great many offset- 
lithographers, who are doing it not only more economic- 
ally but also more rapidly. 
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B Milestone 


It Is JUST ABOUT FIVE YEARS SINCE 
BsBP inaugurated this department, 
originally entitled “Cashing-In on 
Casing-In,” for the purpose of re- 
viewing books issued for advertising 
purposes. 

And so it might be said modestly 
that BaBP’s Bookvertising Depart- 
ment is also passing an important 
milestone in 1940—this most signifi- 
cantly historical year in the annals 
of the graphic arts. Yes, we're five 
years old, and in this issue we ob- 
serve the event in reminiscent vein. 

First of all, bookvertising may be 
redefined as the technique of writing, 
designing, manufacturing, and dis- 
tributing books—as a rule encased in 
hard covers—which are sponsored by 
corporations, business organizations, 
institutions, and individuals to build 
good will or sales. There is no hard- 
and-fast rule about bookvertisements 
except to say that the users often be- 
stow more attention and time upon 
them than does the average trade 
book publisher. upon his wares. So 
far as design, novelty, and ensemble 
are concerned, many of them are 
spectacular in comparison with their 
trade-book brethren. 

While catalogs, sales manuals, and 
instruction books all fall within the 
bookvertising category (the term 
“bookvertising” is elastic), the insti- 
tutional books, experience has shown, 
seem to be of greatest interest to 





readers of this department. This is 
natural since there’s many a colorful 
story tucked away between the cov- 
ers of such volumes that makes the 
books a worthy and permanent addi- 
tion to any library, private or public. 


Himalayan 
GLANCING OVER OUR WELL-STOCKED 
shelves, the proud acquisition of 
years, we have compiled a brief list 
of some of the Everests and Kan- 
chinjangas in our Himalayan range 
of bookvertising. These specimens, 
all case-bound, have also been chosen 
to show the all-around adaptability 
of bookvertising to any field of in- 
dustry or business. 

First of all, there’s “The Romance 
of Perfume,’ which Hudnut issued 
in 1928; consider yourself lucky if 
you own a copy... the “Palmer 
House,” which, as you may guess, 
is all about a famous hotel in Chi- 
cago ... Carl Richard Greer’s “The 
Buckeye Book of Direct Advertis- 
ing,” which, published 12 years ago 
by the Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, 
O., is still a textbook on the subject 

. cinema-producing RKO’s 1935 
yearbook, with the cork covers, 
which just naturally soaked up ex- 
hibitor interest . . . the National 
Geographic Magazine’s “Invitation 
to Explore,” an optical cocktail for 
space buyers and agency men... . 

Then, marching alert in Indian 
File, come “Panoptic Parade,” a 
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This department is devoted to news and research comment on the important role 
which bookmaking plays in the American business world today. General in 
scope, it is directed to printers and binders of books used as sales matter, as well 
as to buyers of this important type of advertising. Readers—both producers and 
users—are urged to send in specimens showing how bound material serves as a 
first aid in selling. The new ideas and constructive suggestions presented here 
regularly are intended to help the book manufacturer develop new markets. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. de luxe 
“picture book” all about lenses for 
the company’s salesmen. . . . “How 
to Run a Lathe,” South Bend (Ind.) 
Lathe Works’ best seller which ought 
to have hit two million copies by 
now. ...J. M. Huber, Inc.’s “Black 
Printing Inks,” one of the most in- 
structive ink sample books ever 
published. . . . Ben Burk’s thirst- 
quenching “Old Mr. Boston de luxe 
Official Bartender’s Guide.” ... 


Pre-Fair 


Here’s tHE N. Y. Wortp’s Fair 
swanky “invitation book,” measuring 
19” x 25”, which was Maestro 
Whalen’s first clarion call to the 
world inviting foreign participation 
... that classic of railroad bookver- 
tising, “Blackfeet Indians,” pub- 
lished by the Great Northern Rail- 
way and now in the first-edition 
class . the Kingsport Rotary 
Club’s “Kingsport, Tennessee: City 
of Industries, Schools, Churches, and 
Homes,” a civic bookvertisement de 
luxe ... Eaton Mfg. Co.’s “A Chron- 
icle of the Automotive Industry in 
America, 1892-1936,” with its pix of 
the gorgeous ’90s. . . . The Container 
Corp. of America’s 318-page atlas, 
which was given to the company’s 
5000 customers and friends at Xmas 
in 1936, and which we have thumbed 
so frequently ... 

Not forgetting the interesting 
little studies of gem lore issued by 
Marcus & Co., the Fifth Avenue 
jewelers ... “A Century of Achieve- 
ment,” the Colt Company’s signal 
contribution to the history of fire- 
arms ... American Viscose Corp.'s 
fascinating educational kit featuring 
the evolution of rayon and containing 
“The Story of Rayon,” a best-seller 
to the extent of more than 100,000 
copies . . . the Mathews Conveyor 
Co.’s “Applying Natural Laws to 
Production,” an engrossing litle 
treatise on the continuous flow prin- 
ciple . . . Smith, Barney & Co.’s 
“The Aviation Industry,” a Wall 
Street brokerage house’s premier 
study of a noted industry 
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N. B. C.’s $1 non-profit souvenir 
book, “N. B. C. Symphony Orches- 
tra”... The American Tobacco Co.’s 
“The Story of Lucky Strike,” the 
most concise and comprehensive his- 
tory of the U. S. cigarette tobacco 
industry and its romantic back- 
ground yet published. 


© Toward 6939 A.D. 


AND BY ALL MEANS LET US INCLUDE 
Westinghouse’s “The Book of Rec- 
ord of the Time Capsule,” a lone 
copy of which may guide “futurians” 
in the year 6939 to locate the Wes- 
tinghouse Time Capsule buried in 
the N. Y. World’s Fair grounds, 
surely the most permanent bookver- 
tisement ever devised “Dr. 
Hosack’s Garden,’ a souvenir of 
Rockefeller Center for visitors, 
showing how a real estate develop- 
ment can bookvertise its attractions 

. “Goethe on the Bookbinding 
Art,” an ideal good-will gift of in- 
trinsic literary worth presented by 
H. Sperling, the German bookbind- 
ing firm... “One Day,” issued by 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
and incorporating in book form, sans 
ads, the contents of a single day’s 
issue of the paper, one of the most 
effective newspaper bookvertising 
stunts ever staged . . . “Residence in 
Bermuda,” The Bermuda Trade De- 
velopment Board’s delectable folio 
which makes one want to take the 
next boat to Hamilton and way sta- 
tions . . . “Wall & Nassau,” the 
Bankers Trust Co. rarity which di- 
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Some hardy-perennial bookvertisements : Background (left to right): A noted Chicago 
hotel describes its origins and services; an automotive equipment manufacturer re- 
calls the “horseless carriage” days; a big radio broadcasting chain publishes a non- 
profit souvenir volume; a newspaper embodies a single issue in book format. Front: 
A geographical magazine everybody knows tells its story to the ad men; an optical 
company provides its salesmen with a “picture book”; a famous maker of perfumes 
permanizes their romance; a cinema producer sponsors a yearbook de luxe, and a 
paper mill publishes a standard textbook on direct-mail, (Photo by Herbert Studios) 


rectly tied in with Washington’s in- 
auguration in 1789... 

Also “musts” on the list are News- 
week’s nifty “Autographs,” with its 
reproduction of the signatures, to- 
gether with the testimonials, of celeb- 
rities who expressed their interest 
in the publication . . . the “K.P.M. 
Official Year Book” of the Royal 
Packet Navigation Co., the Dutch 
line whose ships ply Far Eastern 
waters, and which would stir the 
wanderlust in the most confirmed 
stay-at-home ... A. O. Smith Corp.’s 
“Oil Casings,” a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the literature of oil-well 
engineering . . . “The Unofficial Pal- 
ace of New York: A Tribute to The 
Waldorf-Astoria,” which on sight 
would make any “50 Bookvertise- 
ments of the Year” show. . .“En- 
jine! Enjine!: A Story of Fire Pro- 
tection,’ The Home Insurance Co.’s 
masterpiece of financial institution 
bookvertising. ... 

And, to bring the picture right 
up to date, there is the recent cata- 
log of Staunton Military Academy, 
which shows that schools are paying 
more attention to the covers of this 
important item in their direct-mail 
literature . . . And, to go ’way back, 
a worn and foxed copy of Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Astoria”, dated 1849 


... True enough, George P. Putnam 
published it, but no less than John 
Jacob Astor financed the writing of 
the ms., which was done by Irving 
and his nephew, Pierre M. Irving. 
If “Astoria”, the romance of Astor’s 
fur-trading enterprise on the Pacific, 
isn’t bookvertising, we'll eat several 
pounds of bookbinders glue 

Some day we'll trace bookvertising 
back to the paleolithic age, and then 
won't we stagger the archeological 
world! 


BS Research 


WE FEEL MORE BOOKVERTISING COULD 
be sold if book printers didn’t dodge 
the responsibility of suggesting ma- 
terial to prospects. The important 
news is that the Warshaw Collection 
of Albany, N. Y., is now represented 
in N.Y.C. by R. L. Moran, whose ad- 
dress we will be glad to supply on 
request. 

The Warshaw Collection is a com- 
prehensive assembly of 250,000 cat- 
alogs, brochures, mailing pieces, and 
what not, representing the begin- 
nings of any American business you 
can think of. These are catalogued 
alphabetically, ranging from Ac- 
counting to Zinc. The creative print- 
ing salesman ought to know about it. 
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Cadmus Elected N.Y.E.B.A. President 

NEW york city Harold Cadmus (Scribner Press), form- 

erly vice-president, was elected president 

of the Employing Bookbinders Association of N. Y. at the 

annual meeting held February 20. Other officers chosen were 

George Washer (Charles Francis Press), vice-president; Ed- 

win Van Rees (Van Rees Book Binding Corp.), secretary; 

Bertram Wolff (H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co.), treasurer. Mr. 
Washer served as secretary last year. 

Directors selected to serve for two years are Alfred C. 
Bohn (Charles H. Bohn Co.), Robert H. Wessmann (J. F. 
Tapley Co.), and Mr. Washer. Directors holding over to 
1941 are Albert E. Disney (J. C. Valentine Co.), Samuel D. 
Brown (Methodist Book Concern), and Raymond E. Baylis 
(Quincy P. Emery). 


Universal Bookbindery in New Quarters 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Having just moved from Broad- 
way at Third St. to its new plant 
at 815-19 Ave. B, Universal Bookbindery, Inc., will invite its 
customers in the southern and southwestern states to celebrate 
its grand opening this month. The building is completely air- 
conditioned, has a sprinkler system, and contains 16,000 sq. 
ft. of working space. A feature of Universal’s new home is 
that it has three entrances. The concern has installed a Smyth 
casemaking machine, another embossing machine, and a com- 
plete unit for Plastic binding, R. H. Hearn, secretary-treas- 
urer, informs BsBP. All folding and ruling machines have 
been equipped with Hickok feeders, and a new ruling machine 
has been installed with a 54” blanket. 


Becktold Co. Moves after 68 Years 
After 68 years in business at the same 
location at 210 Pine. St., where it was es- 
tablished in 1872, the Becktold Co., edition binders, has moved 
to more spacious quarters at 2705 Olive St., corner of Beau- 
mont. The new home comprises 50,000 sq. ft., and the entire 
manufacturing plant and office are located on separate floors. 
Due to the Jefferson Memorial Project, the Becktold Co. was 
required to move for the first time in its history, A. L. Wunsch, 
president, informs BsBP. The firm, which also does pamphlet 
binding, covers for loose-leaf books, annuals, and catalogs, and 
embossing, is a licensee for Plastic and Cercla binding. 
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Burkhardt Co. Anticipates Excellent Year 


MicHu. From all indications 1940 will be an 

excellent year for the Burkhardt Co., 
manufacturers of sales portfolios, loose-leaf binders, and mer- 
chandising books, according’ to'Edward Zerbe, president and 
general manager. H4€ reports business to be 50% better than 
a year ago, and adds that it has been necessary to increase the 
leather goods department to approximately 6000 sq. ft., or 
three times its former size. Recently for eight weeks the 
company ran three shifts, and is still running two. 

New equipment includes a Christensen automatic stitcher, a 
Seybold power round corner cutter, a No. 1 Vandercook proof 
press, two Randall-Campbell sewing machines, an extra-heavy- 
duty Singer sewing machine, and a Randall leather-edger. 
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Guild Discusses Ink Stamping Problem 


city Despite the blizzard, the February 14 

meeting of the N. Y. Bookbinders Guild 
was held on schedule at the Hotel Piccadilly, W. 45th St. 
Present as guests were L. E. Carpenter and Austin Pierce 
(L. E. Carpenter & Co., book cloth manufacturers) and 
Raymond Johnson (Frederick H. Levey Co., printing ink man- 
ufacturers). 

Mr. Carpenter briefly reviewed the history and development 
of pyroxylin-impregnated book cloths. Several covers made 
with Lacrtex book cloth were shown which had been made 
in 1928 at The American Book Co.’s Bloomfield plant. The 
covers showed satisfactory ink stamping and end paper ad- 
hesion, and it was claimed that they represented the first 
successful production of pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth in 
this country. 

The discussion which followed revolved chiefly around the 
problem of satisfactory ink adhesion to such materials. Spe- 
cific mention was made of a job, then in a local book plant, 
in which some ink stampings on the material used, which was 
Carpenter’s Lacrtex, had not registered satisfactorily. Mr. 
Carpenter stated that it was his conviction, based on inves- 
tigation of the matter, that the problem was of ink or stamping 
origin and that the cloth manufactured by his plant “when 
properly worked offers no difficulties.” 

[A few days later Mr. Carpenter, in a statement to BBP, 
said: “Subsequent investigation of the matter has disclosed 
that the problem was one of ink and stamping pressure. 
Several thousand covers, which had been made up in the 
bindery where the trouble occurred, were satisfactorily stamped 
in another bindery with the same dies. Moreover, the pub- 
lisher has absolved our company and our product of any 
responsibility for the difficulty.”] 

In accordance with tradition, at the March meeting, guilds- 
men will be hosts to their employers, who will have their 
annual opportunity to see and hear what goes on behind the 
scenes when the Guild meets monthly to dine and talk shop. 


NEW YORK 


Robert J. Frackleton 
Robert J. Frackleton, president of 
The Chandler & Price Co., Inc., man- 
ufacturers of the Chandler & Price automatic stamping presses 
and paper cutters used extensively in the bookbinding and book 
manufacturing industry, died February 10. 

A native of Chandlerville, Ill, where he was born in 1868, 
Mr. Frackleton was a graduate of Illinois College. In 1895 
he joined The Chandler & Price Co. as secretary-treasurer, be- 
coming president following the death of Harrison T. Chandler 
in 1912. He was a director of The Cleveland Trust Co., a di- 
rector and vice-president of the Reliance Gauge Column Co., 
and was deeply interested in Y.M.C.A. work. He leaves his 
wife, a brother, D. W. Frackleton, and a sister, Clara. 

Under the caption “Doer of Good Deeds,” Mr. Frackleton 
was the subject of a testimonial editorial in the February 13th 
issue of The Cleveland Press, which stressed the anonymous 
help that Mr. and Mrs. Frackleton on many occasions have 
given Chandler & Price employees and worthy young men and 
women seeking college educations. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


George F. Perkins 
JERSEY CITY, N.3J3. George F. Perkins, 66, a founder of 
the Perkins & Squier Co., Inc., N. 
Y. C., book paper merchants, died suddenly February 21 at 
his home here. Mr. Perkins was the son of George F. Perkins, 
one of the organizers of the Perkins-Goodwin Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 
paper merchants. 

It was in 1905 that George F. Perkins, the son, and Frank 
Squier, who had both been with Perkins-Goodwin, established 
the Perkins & Squier Co., today one of the country’s largest 
concerns specializing in book papers for publishers. Mr. Squier 
died a few years later and the business was continued under 
the executive direction of Mr. Perkins, who served as president 
until three years ago, continuing as a director. During 1908 
and 1909 he was president of the Paper Association of N.Y.C. 

A son, George F. Perkins Jr., is vice-president of the Perkins 
& Squier Co. Other officers are G. Gorton Baldwin, president, 
and Edwin W. Goebel, secretary-treasurer. The company cov- 
ers the N.Y.C., Boston, and Philadelphia book publishing fields. 
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HE’S GOT A BOOK 
--- @ darn good one! 


We mean the publisher who prints his books from 


Flower Electrotypes. 


The best typesetting in the world can be spoiled by 
faulty electrotyping. But Flower Electrotypes duplicate 
original material with absolute fidelity and deliver clean 
impressions long after inferior electrotypes have given 


up the ghost. 


Any pressman will tell you he would gladly print from 
Flower Electros. Next time help him produce beautiful 
books for you by specifying electrotypes and binder 


stamps by Flower. 


FLOWER 
ELECTROTYPES 


UPTOWN: 461 Eighth Ave. MEdallion 3-3126 
DOWNTOWN: 216 William St. BEekman 3-1331 














































The ROARIN’ 20’s po FOR YOUR 
the sorry 30’s HEADACHES 


the GALLOPIN’ 40's 


Whoa there... WHOA 

You can’t start another decade 
with machines your daddy prized 
as modern 

before the roarin’ 20’s 

though costly 

through the sorry 30’s 


and fatal 

in gallopin’ 40’s rise. “the perfect wire binding”’ 
Machines that slipped your business backward No other binding has such a wide variety of 
(through this damned black past decade... uses. WIRE-O solves your worst binding prob- 
on Gra 00 cond te the cleaners lems, makes customers come back for more. 
so lousy the record made). prescribe WIRE-O for 
Remember ... over twenty years past catalogs directories 

we designed your folder to last sales manuals annuals 


a business lifetime . . . but to cost check books calendars 


a fraction of the usual price promotions! pleces price books 

And you got two dollars a thousand There’s a WIRE-O Bindery in your own back- 
and folding was your sweetest gain. yard who will gladly supply free dummies and 
Now they figure in cents per thousand quotations. 


and for five folds just the same. Write for information on open territories. 


It was way back in the ’teen age TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
when your folder was designed POUGHKEEPSIE Dept. A New York 
for folding sheets one or two ways 
... three thousand an hour was fine. 
But today as every other job 

is folded a different way 

you need hundreds of style folds 
versatility . . . behold. 





Although truly we all are between 

the devil and deep blue sea 

gosh-awful low prices, yet taxes, 
wages, everything high as can be. 

Yet “Providence” never allows to exist 
conditions that are so strange, 
problems that cannot be solved 

if you have courage to change. 


And as our sole reason for existence 
is building your folding anew, 
partners in your folding department, 
so out with old ... in with new. 

And though no one yet has been able 
to wear a Baum Folder out 

I’ll buy your old model and scrap it 
giving you good cause to shout 























About your nineteen forty model 
with its hundreds of style folds, 
speed that rivals the fastest bomber, 
Accuracy ... all records hold. 


So... WHOA there... WHOA 
You can’t start another decade 
with machines your daddy prized 
as modern 
before the roarin’ 20’s 
though costly 
through the sorry 30’s 
and fatal 
in gallopin’ 40’s rise. 
—Russell Ernest Baum 





os book 
covers with Peerless Roll Leaf saves time and 
money and results in better stamping jobs. 
Write for samples and Peerless Color Chart. 


PEERLESS 


ROLL LEAF CO., INC. 
911 NEW YORK AVENUE 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON, CHICAGO AND LONDON 





















615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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DISPLAY BINDING 


1925 1940 





—_ 





By E. M. THOMPSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 
American Beauty Cover Co., Dallas, Texas 


Our COMPANY, WHICH WAS ES- 
tablished in 1921, has always dealt more with cover 
making than with binding. When we entered the field 
embossed and superfinished covers were already the ac- 
cepted thing, but this type of work occupied our atten- 
tion from the start. 

We feel that there has been a great improvement in 
this product during the intervening years. For in- 
stance, the elaborate gingerbread designs and labored 
color work which characterized a lot of early super- 
finished and embossed covers, have yielded to the use 
of simpler and more artistic designs and more effective 
use of color. 

The development of pre-sized paper-backed gold and 
foils, with attendant automatic roll-feeding attachments, 
has helped further to popularize stamping in combina- 
tion with embossing and superfinishing. The growing 
use of color may be either the cause or effect of improve- 
ments in inks for pyroxylin cloths and of the develop- 
ment of the silk-screen process of color application. 
Recent years have also seen the renaissance of padded 
covers; a large percentage of school annual covers are 
now being treated this way. 


LOOSE-LEAF 


Loosg-LeaF covers have changed considerably. Zipper 
attachments have become increasingly popular _be- 
cause of their great utility. Metal parts have not only 
improved but are cheaper. One of the latest inventions 
is the multiple-ring cover with its greater binding 
strength, and lessened tendency for sheets to tear out. 

There have been new inventions in loose-leaf me- 
chanical binding devices, simplifying the construction 
and cost of multiple-ring parts, reducing the bulk, and 
making it possible to repair a smashed ring easily in- 
stead of having to throw it away. 

As regards bookbinding proper, it is hardly necessary 
to mention that the trend has been to replace slow 
hand operations with automatic machinery. Sewing ma- 
chines have been improved, a new side-stitching ma- 
chine has become popular, forwarding and casing-in 
machinery has developed so that it can almost be said 
that books are now being bound without being touched 
by human hands. 

But the most radical change in binding, we believe, 
has been the introduction of wire mechanical binding, 
which enables the sheets to open flat. Wire binding has 
risen to its present popularity because of its practical 
advantages, the price factor, and the many ingenious 
variations which have been developed following the 
original introduction of the idea to the U. S. 
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Up goes production capacity — down go costs 


with the Christensen Multiple-Head 
Gathering and Stitching Machine 


















Engineered to match the precision, speed 
and economy of modern folding equipment 


Easily and quickly adjusted to handle all classes of 
saddle-stitching—both big runs and little jobs—in 
quick, profit-building time. 


Reduces gathering and stitching to one operation. 
Equals the production of from three to six single- 
head pamphlet stitchers, by placing from two to six 
staples at one time—at speeds up to 9000 stitcher- 
head operations per hour, on either single or mul- 
tiple-on work. 


Binderies and printers everywhere rely on the 
Christensen Multiple-Head Gathering and Stitching 
Machine for better-looking jobs . . . better-paying 
jobs .. . more satisfied customers. Noiseless, accurate. 
Staples are well-placed and uniform. Signatures are 
regular. Work is delivered in neatly stacked order. 
Less spoilage and smearing. 


Get set to quote competitive prices that get you 
more jobs—at a profit. Install a Christensen Mul- 
tiple-Head Gathering and Stitching Machine in your 
plant. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


100 Fourth St. Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
In United States and Canada 





HERE ARE TWO IMPORTANT NEW ADHESIVES 


BOOKBINDERS NON-WARP PASTE 


@ Because it stays on the surface and does not cause excessive 
saturation, a thin application of this new paste adheres any paper 
stock to itself or to chip and binder’s board. This thin film may 
be applied with confidence, resulting in extra coverage or ‘‘mile- 
age”’ with no sacrifice of adhesive quality. Can be applied by 
hand or machine. Has extra-long working range and permits the 
operator to lay out considerable work at one time, affording 
increased production. 


PAISLEY OVER-INK REMOISTENING GUM 


@ Specially designed for overall gumming of plain or printed 
sheets. Spreads evenly. No cockling or crawling. Handles 
sheets in full colors, solids, plain inks or varnished. Dries to a 
beautiful, clear, transparent, glossy finish. Lies perfectly flat. 
Will not warp the stock. Needs no breaking. Applied by hand 
or ANY type of gumming machine. Works equally well on spot, 
strip or overall gumming. ALL these advantages without any 
sacrifice of adhesive strength! 


Write for Prices on These Two Vasily Improved Adhesives 


790 Consipor ave. PAISLEY PRODUCTS ie. Bey ORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY GLUES, GUMS, PASTES AND ALL ADHESIVES 


“VELLY GOOD'ROLL LEAF 


R. W. GRAUERT, INC. @ = STAMPING LEAF EXCLUSIVELY @ 66 W. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Serving ... MECHANICAL BINDERS 
WITH A WIDE ASSORTMENT OF MATERIALS TO MAKE 


WIRED OR PLASTIC BOUND BOOKS 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & COMPANY 


15 S. 6th Street Established 1840 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Embossed Check & Memo Boards - Flexible Lexide Covers 
Backcoated Keratol 


snl BINDERS p 
<oo™ Made in New England Oa & D 


Sold by 


WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 
655 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOK BINDING MATERIALS 
FANCY LEATHERS SAYLES BOOKCLOTH 


ee BD tut 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


1925 
— 


By A. E, WHEELER 


Secretary, Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W HILE THE FUNDAMENTAL CON- 
struction of library bindings has not changed in the past 
fifteen years and the industry remains essentially a 
handcraft, nevertheless in many ways substantial and 
consistent progress has been made during the period. 

Perhaps the outstanding addition to mechanical facili- 
ties has been in the lettering operations. Some shops 
have installed typesetting equipment and lettering ma- 
chines of various kinds, designed for better control of 
impressions and more automatic alinement. Refinements 
have been made in backing, sewing, and other machines, 
although there have been no changes of a radical nature. 

During this period, the dominance of starch-filled 
buckram has been challenged by water-resistant materi- 
als. Pyroxylin-coated and -impregnated cloths are now 
being used for binding a substantial percentage of li- 
brary books. Manufacturing methods and the ingredi- 
ents used in the making of such cloths for library bind- 
ing purposes have shown a marked improvement. The 
cooperative efforts of the American Library Association 
and the Library Binding Institute have resulted in cer- 
tain specifications being set up for the materials that go 
into the making of an approved library binding. This 
has resulted in a vast improvement in the general quality 
of the bindings produced by responsible binders through- 
out the country. 


8 Tue pemaNnp for more attractive covers on rebound 
books has stimulated the decoration of covers, and we 
now have a wide variety of cover designs and illustra- 
tions which in many instances are infinitely more attrac- 
tive than the publishers’ covers. 

The Library Binding Institute was started in June, 
1935, right after the blue eagle of the NRA was 
slaughtered by the U. S. Supreme Court. Under the 
direction of Pelham Barr, executive director, the L.B.I. 
has waged a successful educational campaign to encour- 
age librarians to give closer consideration to good bind- 
ing as book conservation, to assist them in determining 
the differences between good and bad binding, and in the 
use of proper methods for mending books. 

A complete industrial research service has been 
maintained by the L.B.I. since 1936 to test library bind- 
ing materials, to investigate new methods, to make the 
analyses that are needed in formulating specifications, 
and to undertake research into standard processes and 
special problems. 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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CHANDLER & PIC 


AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 


ae frame; knife PULLED, not pushed, through 
stock; binder friction adjustment accessible at side of cutter; 
positive brake and clutch; back-gauge lock takes up its own 
wear; controls conveniently grouped at operator's hand; 
safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats”; knife 
can be stopped or started at any point in its travel. Built in 39”, 
44" and 50” sizes; ask your C&P dealer for specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


C : 
ry Laboratory controlled selection 
) | ientific heat treating 
sue of steel, scient c y 

and correct design for your 


work. 


LORING COES COMPANY 


Worcester e Massachusetts 
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See Cesceo 


for a most complete and dependable 
line of standard parts for practically 
every style of binder, including 
metals for Visible Record books 
(automatic and non-shift 
styles). 





An extensive range of fin- 
ished binders, forms, and cov- 
ers for advertising 
and sales books for 
the binding trade are 
always kept on hand. 
Send for Metal Parts 
Catalog M 38 today. 

































E. SHEP PARD iA. 





1417 Twenty-First Street, L. I. City. New York 


BINDER Y 
PRESS 


guaranteeing greater production. 






rollers. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


ratio 

° Silent oPeviven _ 
t. 

light circul er rol- 

. Resilien rubbiemeter. 


lers rings, 
size bea 
e Over gears. 


fts and 
. Roles protected from 
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pletely guarded. 
e for our complete 


= vite stalogue No. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


iP > + Soe 3 - be BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


IF you 


Purchase 


Ferra PARTS 














—POWER— 


Will save time of workers hand 
smoothing book covers and liners, 


No spoilage. Highly embossed 
and decorated covers pressed uni- 
formly with soft resilient rubber 








1844 _ 1940 
Faster Production 


Cuts Unit Costs 





No. 2 Disc Ruling Machine With 
Roll Feeder and Inserter and Layboy 










Exclusive Hickok Features 


Speed Up Disc Ruling 


Sturdy construction of Roll Cut-off Feeder 
makes heavy duty cutting possible. 
Automatic Inserter feeds stock from below 
and will hold a supply of paper sufficient for 
a normal day’s run. 
Corrugating feature of Layboy prevents paper 
buckling at high speed. 

% Rear Gate on Layboy allows paper removal 
without disturbing oncoming sheets. 


The above features and many others allow the operator 
to produce more work of a better quality than any 
other Disc Ruling Machine. Manufactured in two sizes 
to take paper up to 38 and 43 inches wide. 


Write for Catalogues 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFC. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 






SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 


















CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa 
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Book Workers Guild Stages Exhibition 


NEWYORK CITY Representing exclusively the 
work of members in the U. S. 
Canada, and France, the Guild of Book Workers opened 
March 4 its biennial exhibition of more than 100 hand- 
bound books at the Decorators’ Club, 745 Fifth Ave. 
The exhibition will continue through March 16, 10 to 5 
daily. Three-quarters of the entire American representa- 
tion of modern bindings which was shown at the Golden 
Gate Exposition in San Francisco is included. 
Among the outstanding books in the exhibition is 






































The Improved LIGHT- 
NING BANDER is the an- , 
swer to a long-felt want 
for a banding press that 3 re) 
would enable trade and Model A $ 
private binderies to easily 
and neatly band printed 
matter for delivery. Not 
only can you band folders, booklets, circulars, maps, pamphlets 
and numerous other printed or lithographed pieces into neat 
= packages of uniform height and count, but you can do so at 
a great savings in labor, wrapping paper and cartons. 














LIGHTNING BANDERS can also be 
used as a padding press by simply 
compressing the sheets to be 
padded and applying the com- 
pound. 

The Improved LIGHTNING BANDER 
pays for itself quickly and is a 
clear profit from then on! 


Send for descriptive folder. 





@ Two of the deluxe bindings shown this month at the exhibition 
of the Guild of Book Workers 







“Peasant Costume of the Black Forest,” designed and 
executed by Helen Boettger. Chosen as the seond best 
book at the Golden Gate Exposition, this book is bound 
in white Levant and tooled in palladium metallic leaf 
and green and red pigment leaf. “La Nuit de Fés” 
was bound by Hope G. Weil in pigskin and tooled in 
blue, tan, and black. An example of modern Parisian 
craft is represented by Lise L. Bataille, whose “Knock, 
ou le Triomphe de la Médecine” is decorated in palla- 
dium leaf and inlaid with lacquer by her own patented 
process, in which the lacquer inlay is sunk below the 
level of the leather. Among other new developments is 
the gouging of titles in gold leaf on the spines of many 
books exhibited; this method incises the titles in a series 
of curved letters. The exhibition also shows the allied 
arts, including illumination, book plates, title page de- 
sign, and end papers. Peter Fahey, who conducted the 
atelier at the exposition, is among the other prominent 
binders represented in the Guild show. 

The executive committee for the exhibition consists of 
Dr. Warren S. Adams, Helen Louise Boettger, Charles 
Butler, Mrs. Ludlow Bull, Mrs. Sinclair Hamilton, 
Marian Holden, and Katharine Nash. Mrs. Hamilton is 
secretary-treasurer of the Guild. 



































created for the large 
edition binder 


SWIFT'S BOOKMASTER 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


@ Extremely flexible but fast setting... 
developed expressly for the modern high- 
est speed Backlining Machines. 


@ Quickly and strongly tacky, yet quick 
drying. 
@ Highly economical...low per pound 


cost. Send for trial carton at quantity 
price of 1444¢ per lb. delivered. 









































@ Available in 80 lb. convenient wax- 
lined cartons and in 475 lb. barrels... 
cakes scored if desired. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


GLUE DIVISION 
General Offices, Chicago, Illinois 














Warns Against Rebinding “G.w.t.W.” 

NEW york city To protect the market for its regular $3 
cloth-bound edition and future cloth- 

bound motion-picture edition of “Gone with the Wind”, The 
Macmillan Co. threatens legal action against anyone involved 
in the rebinding in quantity for resale of the edition which 
the company recently issued in paper covers for 69¢. 
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COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 


Sized Genuine Gold — 










Imitation — Colors 






Ask us for samples and prices the next time you have a 


stamping job. Coe Products have an indisputable 


reputation as to Quality and Economy. 


W. H. COE MEG. CO. 


NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET PROVIDENCE, R. L.: 





89 SHIP STREET 















ete IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Pot 


We stock a complete assortment of the finest quality brass type. It is 
FOUNDRY CAST. The faces are clean and deep, body alignment is guar- 


anteed. Our catalog illustrates a selection of attractive and useful faces in 





many sizes - let us send one to you, along with samples and price list 


ALTAIR Machinery C. O72. 55-57 VANDAM STREET, NEW YORK 


KWIKPRINT AND KENSOL GOLD STAMPING MACHINES - HAND AND POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES * NEW AND USED BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 












SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 





Distributors of 






Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—lInterlaken Mills Book Cloth— 
DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 
“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 
—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 








NEW... 
‘How Divide the Word” 


20,000 words compiled from Merriam WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY [selected 
by the Trade Book Clinic of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts as the standard reference book for 
spelling and syllabication (division) of words]; with 
eight pages on the preparation of mss. instructions. 
















Stock Photos 
for 


Book Publishers 


Every Conceivable Subject 
1,000,000 on hand. 
We are also specialists 
in Book Photography 


480 Lexington Ave. New York City 





























256 pages, handy pocket size, buckram, round corners, gold title. 
postpaid, $2.00. Thumb-indexed, $2.50. Full Blue Calfskin, gold 
edges, indexed, $3.50. Discount on quantities. 













Your bookseller or 
Southern Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 
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N. Y. Binders Association Plans Display 


NEW YORK CITY 

ers of equipment, a permanent display 
showing the types of machinery used in the trade binding and 
paper ruling industry is being arranged by the N.Y. Book- 
binders & Rulers Association for its headquarters, 432 Fourth 
Ave. According to plans, the manufacturers will furnish pho- 
tographic reproductions of their various models, which will 
form the basis of the display. It is likely that the pictures will 
be so arranged as to visualize, as closely as possible, the con- 
secutive steps followed in the bindery. 

Fred D. Mitschele (Atlantic Bindery) and Hyman Chaifetz 
(Lafayette Bookbinding Co.) have been elected directors of 
the association to fill two board vacancies. 

The next association meeting, to be held March 20, will be 
devoted to wage-and-hour legislation. Joseph E. O’Grady of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor, will 
speak on the relation of this topic to the bookbinding industry. 


\ game night and card party were scheduled to be held | 


March 13 at headquarters. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
tion at 80 York St. which has bought 
the Cellu-Laminating Corp. at that address. Leon J. Gold 
is president; Ludolph H. Conklin, chairman of the board; 
Samuel G. Cohen, secretary, and Franklin Conklin Jr., treas- 
urer. ‘The company will continue to service the graphic arts 
industries with laminating and coatings, including laminated 
book jackets and “open window” laminations for sales presen- 
tations, portfolios, brochures and direct-mail calling for the 
X-ray feature. 

Richard Wimmer, formerly with the Cercla Division of 
Oberly & Newell, 540 Pearl St., N. Y., Inc., and the Stewart, 
Warren & Benson Corp., both N.Y.C. firms, and prominently 

‘ identified with the mechanical binding field, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager. 


Elbe File & Binder Co. in New Plant 
The Elbe File & Binder Co., loose- 
leaf manufacturers, formerly of 215 
Greene St., N.Y.C., is now located in its new factory and 
general offices here. Production was scheduled to start March 
1. The plant occupies approximately 120,000 sq. ft on two 
floors, and it is likely that further space will be added in the 
future. Alan M. Ravenal, president of the company, which he 
founded in 1909, will supervise production, while a N.Y.C. 
sales office will be maintained at 18 E. 3lst St. under the 
management of Jules H. Sherman. 

The Elbe File & Binder Co. features a comprehensive line 
of loose-leaf binders of every type, including sales portfolios 
and presentation and zipper kits. There are 4000 items listed 
in the company’s catalog. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Handi-Vue-Holder, New Garraway Feature 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. The Garraway Co., manufacturers of the 

Handi-Hinge, announces the Handi- 
Vue-Holder, an individual, transparent acetate envelope 
equipped with the Garraway patented Handi-Hinge for 
use in loose-leaf binders. The envelope, open at both ends for 
ease of insertion, turns freely and lies flat in the binder. The 
holders eliminate punching holes in insert pages, and in use 
with post binders they make a complete visual unit, according 
to the announcement. Supplied in sizes to fit requirements, 
the holders may be used for photographs, price lists, testi- 
monial letters, catalog pages, advertisements, layouts, and 
similar purposes, the company states. (Samples and full in- 
formation on request.) 


George Mevi, Creative Binder, Incorporates 

NEW yorkK city George Mevi, 801 Third Ave., creative 

producer of sales portfolios, binders, al- 

bums, and specialties, has incorporated his business, and is now 

known as Mevi, Inc. Mevi is the originator of Tubak, an exclu- 
sive mechanical binding. 
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In cooperation with the manufactur- | 





New Firm Acquires Cellu-Laminating | 


Plastic Finishing Corp. is a new corpora- | 












































































Home builders resort to blue- 
prints and use time tested materials. 











Avoid slip-shod methods when selecting book- 
binding fabrics. RELIATEX materials, made to fit 
every specification, have proven themselves with 
bookbinders everywhere. 























Large stocks available for immediate delivery and 
testing samples sent on request. 


THE RECIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


Adams Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Artablished 1912 
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“Nothing Cuts Like a 
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@Here’s power, strength, and speed to spare — the 
accurate, easy-operating Diamond Power Paper Cutter. 
Endowed with a wealth of built-in, standard safety 
features—available with extra, approved safety devices. 


Made in three sizes: 30%, 34% and 36-inch. Learn all 
about it. Check its economic advantages. Write for details! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


cHIcAaGco GRAND HAVEN, MICH. NEW YORK 
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cut (or chased) ones. the tube, Most versatile hand roller backer on {J 
A New Service for Manufacturing Stationers the market. Produces backs of fine 
Strength, security, light weight and economy workmanship appearance, with bet- 
recommend this new metal. It is becoming more = =f ° ter opening quality. Equally efficient 


and more in demand among bookkeepers and 


+ : - . . on edition or li indi i 
accountants. It is furnished with protruding or non-protruding tion or library rebinding work 





posts, in eleven stock sizes with inch posts and seven stock Users claim it _ the Gneeent machine 

sizes with inch posts. Special sizes are also obtainable. to operate without fatigue. (Air- 
We manufacture an extensive line of metals for memo and price clamp model also available.) 

books, loose leaf catalogs, ledgers, transfer binders, etc. Stationers 

who operate their own binderies should write for our illustrated Job Model Available at $450. 


catalog and price list. 


LOOSE LEAF METALS CO., INC. | |l. W. MEYERS CO. 


6816 Arsenal Street St. Louis, Mo. 1828 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ortland and Perfection 
? of For Every Operation 


Continuous Guard for 





making books flat-opening There's a Dunn Flexible Glue for every 
Carried in stock by bookbinding requirement 
Louis Dejonge & Co. The Holliston Mills MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 
— of J. L. Shoemaker & Co. AT LOWEST COVERAGE COST 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. Pioneers in the field, for more than 60 years we are still 
Perfection Book-Back Company producing THE FINEST FLEXIBLE GLUES OBTAINABLE 


ROSBACK 


546 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
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forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 


Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 











Punching Machines. 
















F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Our 94, Year 


CHICAGO *« NEW YORK »* ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


BOGOTA, Messrs. Camacho Roldan & Co., now operating a 
COLOMBIA Printing plant, intend to establish a completely 
modern bindery. Manufacturers of bookbinding machines, 
equipment, tools, accessories and supplies are invited to submit 
catalogs, descriptive material, prices and terms to B. Duque 
Vanegas, Manager, Editorial Andes, Carrera 8a, No. 7-69, 
Bogota, Colombia, S.A., who are acting for the above-men- 
tioned principals. 

They also require the services of an experienced all-around 
binder to teach six employees the operation of the plant. Will 
extend a year’s contract to well recommended person. Ref- 
rences, conditions, and salary requested are desired. 


BUENOS AIRES, S. Axelband, Representante de Fabricas Ex- 
ARGENTINA tranjeras, Castilla de Correo 714, Buenos Aires, 
advise as follows: They have been representing foreign firms 
in that market for the past 15 years and wish to establish 
representation for American manufacturers of supplies and 
accessories. Owing to the strong competition, it will be neces- 
sary to fix rock-bottom prices in order to secure orders in this 
active market. Manufacturers interested in establishing such 
distribution are asked to supply them with catalogs and prices 
and descriptive material. Prices should be CIF Buenos Aires 
including all consular expenses and the rate of commissions 
extended to them. Samples should be supplied as small par- 
cels and registered “samples of no value.” References will be 
furnished. 


Lima, PERU Societa Nebiola Torino, Agencia Deposito de 

Lima, Calle Plumereros 364, Lima, Peru, estab- 
lished for 30 years, are interested in securing exclusive rep- 
resentation from American manufacturers for all materials, 
machinery, tools, accessories, and supplies used in the manu- 
facture of books, pamphlets, and catalogs. Claim to be finan- 
cially responsible and will supply most satisfactory references. 
Have represented the Intertype Corp., and the Howard Flint 
Ink Co. Ask paper manufacturers to supply them with quota- 
tions on gloss folding enamel, bond papers, etc. 


LIBRARY BINDING 


(Continued from page 49) 


© For THE PAST FOUR YEARS or more, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. and the L.B.I. has been function- 
ing actively. The tangible results have been a better 
understanding between librarians and binders of each 
other’s problems, the creation of standards in workman- 
ship and materials (as mentioned above), and a service 
to librarians that affords them, without cost, expert con- 
sultation facilities on any and all matters pertaining to 
binding. 

The depression caused a drastic curtailment of appro- 
priated funds for libraries, which resulted in a conse- 
quent decrease in the volume of work given out through- 
out the country. In addition, a considerable portion of 
the already depleted volume of work which should con- 
tinue to go to the established binderies has been taken 
away by Federal government-financed projects. 

Despite this condition and ever-mounting taxes and 
costs of production, the number of new shops being set 
up as library binderies is steadily increasing. Some of 
these have been started by persons whose craft experi- 
ence has been derived solely during a brief period of 
employment on a WPA binding project. It is to be 
hoped that we shall soon see the end of this govern- 
ment competition and the type of work which would not, 
without governmental support, be able to compete with 
the high standards of craftsmanship which are readily 
available in responsible library binding plants. 
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PAD DY AUTOMATIC 
SHEET-FED 


SNAP OUT MACHINE 


PATENTS PENDING 


DESIGNED BY FORM ENGINEERS 


For COLLATING and GUMMING Carbon and 
Paper internally — for large and small plants. 
% One operator only, for 2 to 10 part forms 

% Will SPOT or STRIP GUM any section of form 
% Speed per hour: 1,000 to 2,000 3-part setups 
% Collates sheets up to 17”x26” to hairline regis- 

ter 

% Rotary Perforating Attachment unit available 
* Will do form numbering at same operation. 

Our Form Expert Dept. Service Available to Buyers 

Write for illustrated circular 


PADDY MACHINE COMPANY 


610 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN J. PLEGER COMPANY 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 
609-13 WEST LAKE STREET e CHICAGO 









A great step 
forward... 


With the ratification of the proposed Official Minimum Manufacturing 
Standards and Specifications for Textbooks, publisher and manufac- 
turer alike now have but one set of standards and specifications to 
follow instead of the previous six. This conclusion of the Committee’s 


untiring effort will be hailed by all as a great step forward. 


Certainly, this is an appropriate occasion on which to point out 
Kingsport’s unexcelled facilities for the manufacture of textbooks. 
The confidence our publisher clients have in us is the result of years 
of experience in the handling of state-adopted texts, and our reputa- 


tion for never failing to meet every known requirement. 


hingsport Press, Ine. 


RINGSPORT- TENNESSEE 
SALES AGENCIES: 

NEW YORK: ONE EAST S7TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 325 WEST HURON STREET 
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and balance. The days of weird ex- 
periments, in book types at least, 
seem to be over. The composing ma- 
chine companies, on whom book 
printers must depend for quantity 
production, have taken the initiative 
in research and standardization, so 
that there are now available a large 
number of faces sound in reada- 
bility but varying sufficiently in de- 
sign to. provide artistic variants. 

Papers, too, are better and more 
varied, in colors and_ textures 
adapted to service and satisfaction. 
The fluffy sheets of false bulk 
have not entirely disappeared but 
there is evidence (unless this is 
merely wishful thinking) that they 
are on the way out. Binding materials 
are still sprouting new colors and 
textures and qualities by the minute, 
but they, like all the other elements 
of a book, are being used with dis- 
crimination. 

Trade books are not alone in this 
progress towards perfection. Even 
more striking is the notable improve- 
ment in textbook design. The tra- 
ditions of stodgy format and plain, if 
not ugly, types are beginning to dis- 
appear in the face of efforts to make 
schoolbooks attractive and interest- 
ing as well as informative. 


@ At or THis has come about 
through interplay of cause and 
effect. It began with some few ideal- 
ists who realized that taste, trans- 
lated from extravagance to utility, 
might as well be applied to mass pro- 
duction of trade books as to the pre- 
ciosity of limited editions. The star- 
tling result is that books so conceived 
are actually more useful than the 
volumes of thoughtless typography 
and helter-skelter margins, yet they 
meet the same economic limits. It 
costs no more (to repeat the familiar 
statement) to set good type than 
bad, to impose balanced margins in- 
stead of letting them fall hit or miss. 

But the efforts of designers and 
craftsmen are not alone responsible. 
They led the way but could not reach 
full expression until the interplay 
of cause and effect aroused public re- 
sponse to accept and finally to de- 
mand better books. William Morris 
stimulated a few enthusiasts to re- 
gard the physical aspects of a book; 
Elbert Hubbard, in spite of his in- 
numerable misconceptions of book- 
making, impelled thousands to look 
at a book as well as to read it. They 
were part of the experimental era 
but they started currents of atten- 
tion that have now become informed 
appreciation. 

In this latter 15-year term, pub- 
lishers have emphasized and ex- 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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“The Odes of Keats and Shelley” 

Set at Walpole Printing Office. Title 
page; Line 1, ATF French Script 36pt.; 
line 2, ATF Bulmer 18pt.; line 3, Lino. 
Bodoni 10pt.; line 4, Lino. Bodoni Bold 
7pt. Background of illustration printed 
in orange. 


“Music in Aspic,” from 
“A Smattering of Ignorance” 


Set at Country Life Press in Lino. Jan- 
son 11/12. Chapter head, ATF Bond 





E s =e eS BS 8 
Script 30pt. (Doubleday, Doran) 


“Children’s Voices” 

Set by H. Wolff in Inter. Garamond 
14/16; legend, 10pt. Preface heading, 
ATF Garamond Italics 30pt. (Silver 
Burdett) 


“All Over Town” 

Set by Brown Bros. Linotypers. Title 
page; Title, Caslon Shaded 48pt.; bal- 
ance, Lino. Caslon O. S.: 18pt., 1lpt., and 
12pt. Rules and fill-in of title printed 
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‘America’s Old Masters” 

Set at Vail-Ballou Press. Title page: 
Author, ATF Stationer’s Semiscript 
30pt.; balance, ATF Bulmer 30pt., 48pt., 


18pt., and 14pt. Line 2 printed in dark 
red. 


“The Short Story ...,” from 
‘American Writers” 


Set at Athenaeum Press in Mono. Cen- 
tury O. S. Introduction, 10/18. Chapter 


head, Inter. Egmont edium 14pt. 
(Ginn) 
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THE MONTH BRINGS NO ADDI- 
TIONS to the roster of type faces. To 
the rapidly increasing variants, In- 
tertype Corp. contributes the com- 
bination of Futura Light with 
Oblique in two sizes, Rex Italic in 10 
pt., and a new Cairo duplex. 


Heritage and Environment 

(Continued from opposite page) 
plained the typographical features 
of their books, designers have cre- 
ated a new profession out of vision 
and perspiration, and the public has 
been further educated by traveling 
exhibitions. Walt Whitman’s dictum 
about the reciprocity between great 
poets and great audiences is equally 
true of every other art, and the claim 
of book design for recognition as an 
art need not be argued here. It is, 
in fact, one of the most difficult of 
all the arts, requiring a subservience 
of esthetic sensitivity to practical 
utility. It is an art that must, to 
reach its zenith, conceal all its ar- 
tistry. Forgetting what it has been, 
approving what it is, and anticipati- 
ing what it will become, I give you 
the Trade Book. 


Cloth and Stamping 

(Continued from page 21) 
as gold leaf may be obtained in flat 
sheets. Roll imitation gold stamping 
can today be compared with the best 
effects obtainable with flat Oriental 
tissue leaf. Using genuine flat gold 
the stamper must still size or spray 
the covers by hand. 

Latest arrivals on the stamping 
scene have been palladium and 
platinum leaf, both “white” metal 
leafs as expensive as their names 
imply. Pigment colors in roll form 
have been devised in response to the 
rising tide of color evident every- 
where about us, including book cover 
stamping. These leaves produce with 
one impression an effect similar to 
ink stamping, but one that is more 
opaque, hence requiring but a single 
impression as compared with the 
two or three “hits” often necessary 
in ink stamping. 

The development of pyroxylin inks 
for stamping on the different new 
finishes has also been an outstanding 
development in recent years. As a 
matter of fact, these inks have 
proven so effective that stampers are 
even using them on starch-filled 
cloths since they recognize that if 


SPEAKING 


INTERTYPE 


THIS PARAGRAPH is composed on the Intertype in 
the six point size of Intertype Futura Light, made 
in combination with Futura Light Oblique 12345678 


6 Point Futura Light with Oblique 


THIS paragraph is set in 14 
point size of Intertype Futura 
Light with Oblique 1234567 


14 Point Futura Light with Oblique 


This Paragraph set in 10 point 
Intertype Rex Italic 123456789 


10 Point Rex Italic (duplexed with Rex) 


ABC abcdefgh 123 
ABC abcdetgh 123 


18 Point Cairo Medium with 24 Point Cairo 
Medium Condensed 


the inks can penetrate the surface 
of the pyroxylin cloths they will re- 
act as well, if not better, on non- 
pyroxylin materials. 


Politzer Has New Color Process 
Politzer, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., de- 
signer of book jackets and book posters, 
announces that he has received exclusive 
rights in the book publishing industry 
for the Siebel Color-Gloss method. Ac- 
cording to Politzer, the process prints a 
high gloss and tints at the same time on 
any English finish, super, coated stock, 
or any material on which the ink dries 
by oxidation. The color may be spotted 


anywhere and it is not necessary to cover 
the entire sheet. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PRINTING 


| Q 4 O will be observed as the 


500% ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING. Type-makers and printers, 
librarians and educators, civic and church 
leaders, all who respect the significance of 
printing and who love fine books, are urged 
to unite in community observances to pay 
honor to the great invention which, through 


these five centuries, has con- 1940 


tributed more than any other 


to the progress of civilization. ],,,. nuxeeep 
YEARS OF 
PRINTING 





the 
Publisher 
Presents: 


. .. three books with “America” 
in their titles, exemplifying three 
completely different styles of 
cover treatment... an unusual 
handling of photographs on the 
binding . . . a book (“Williams- 
burg, Va.”?) which is a current 
Clinic Selection. The Bookmak- 
ing Parade carries comments on 
the formats. (Photo by Herbert 
Studios ) 





6 All Over Town 
By Carol R. Brink. 6%” x 81/,”. $2 


Publisher: Macmillan Co. 

Composition: Brown Bros. Linotypers 

Printer & binder: H. Wolff 

Type: Lino. Caslon O.S. 12/15; 25 x 36 

Stock: Norse medium finish 

Cloth: Carpenter’s Lacrtex BCL, rust 

Stamping: white ink : 

Designers: text, Doris Pattee; title, 
George M. Stimson; cover, Peter Ol- 
denburg 


Dorothy Bayley’s pen drawings, dra- 
matic with shading and full of movement, 
have it all over the highly respectable 
text of this 290-page juvenile. They 
have a brilliance that, unlike the gen- 
erally dull typography, survives fair 
presswork and the unpleasant dead-white 
tone of the paper. The chapter heads 
are in particular need of being stepped 
up with italics or made less formally 
symmetrical. Where the format is at its 
best is in the Le. italic legends beneath 
the line cuts, and in the 2-color title 
page. Here the Caslon Shaded title is 
filled in with the blue and there is a 
pair of taper rules printed in blue, 
which is the second color of the spirited 
frontispiece drawing. The cream end 
sheets are also printed in blue, pleas- 
antly complementing the rust of cloth 
and top stain. A wheel on the shelf- 
back and a “doodle” on the recto add 
action to a simple, satisfying cover de- 
sign executed vividly in white ink. 


© American Painting Today 
By Forbes Watson. 4to. $4.50 
Publisher: American Federation of Arts 
Printer: Judd & Detweiler 
Color plates (Deeptone): Lakeside Press 
Binder: Frank J. Howard Co. 
Type: Mono. Bodoni 10pt. 
Stock: Oxford special semi-gloss 
Lining: Strathmore Fairfield Vellum, 
pearl gre 


Cloth: Interlaken Guild Buckram, scar- 
let 


Stamping: imitation gold leaf 
Designer: L. B. Houff Jr. 


To present nearly 300 recent American 
paintings in the most useful and satisfy- 
ing manner, in a format whose price 
would net be prohibitive: such was the 
problem, and it has been beautifully 
solved with little sacrifice of the quality 
and feeling of the originals. It is ac- 
complished, moreover, in good taste, free 
from the vulgar modernisms that vitiate 
many a museum catalog. Take the 
dropped folios—just a 10pt. numeral be- 
tween two minute centred dots, at the 
outside corner. The legends in u. « lL.c. 
italics, flush at one end of the picture 
(except that the 10 color plates are cap- 
tioned on the back), are clear but never 
obtrusive, often helping to preserve the 
margins maintained on all pages. The 
scarlet cloth, the grey end sheets, and 
the buff tint block for the title page 
(which carries the trademark in reverse 
—a very happy idea) constitute an al- 
most garish gateway for a_ soberly 
mounted collection. 


8 American Writers (revised ) 
By T. P. Cross et al. 63/,” x 934”. $2.08 
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Publisher: Ginn & Co. 

Manufacturer: Athenaeum Press 

Type: Mono. Century O.S. 9/11; 29 x 
461/, 

Stock: hard sized E.f. 

Cloth: Holliston Roxite Vellum, blue- 
green 

Stamping: black and cream inks 

Cover designer: Charles Capon 


The complexity of the material in 
these 705 double-column pages is kept 
well in hand by mastery over every de- 
tail. Because a story or poem is wedged 
into a 14-pica column doesn’t mean that 
it is to be stripped of its typographic 
prerogatives. Even though preceded by 
a few 8pt. inches of preface, it can still 
begin with a 2-line Egmont Medium ini- 
tial and a phrase in s.c. Verse can still 
luxuriate in a little white space, or be set 
29 picas wide if by Whitman or Sand- 
burg. And all display lines can be set 
artistically in Egmont Medium: authors 
and running heads in caps, text titles in 
u. & Le, study titles and captions in 
u. & le. italics. These are the refinements 
that subordinate the hugeness of a lit- 
erature survey to the interest of each of 
its parts. The inevitably wordy title page 
has been boldly brought under a sem- 
blance of order, and the cover design 
has a rare combination of openness, 
power, and unity. 


© America’s Old Masters 

By J. T. Flexner. 6%” x 91,,”. $3.7: 
Publisher: Viking Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Illustrations: Walpole Printing Office 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 12/15; 28 x 414% 
Stock: Warren’s Balzac, light toned 
Lining: Schuylkill Bombay 
Stamping: dark red ink 
Designer: M. B. Glick 

The scrupulous care with which the 
coated paper for the halftone reproduc- 
tions is matched in tone with that of the 
text paper, is a single indication of the 
unity which informs a well-planned book. 
Bulmer replaces Baskerville in those dis- 
play sizes in which, after all, Bulmer is 
only a truer Baskerville. From this 
family there are but two departures, two 
reticent allusions to the colonial period 
of these studies: Between a pair of 
taper rules on the title page the author 


bookmaking 
Parade 


appears in semiscript, and the cover 
lettering is entwined in an 18th-century 
flourish on the front and decorated with 
stars and scroll borders on the 13,” shelf- 
back. The chapter heads are set in 2 
centred lines of 18pt. halfspaced caps: 
the title in italics, the subject in roman— 
a successful variation of the custom of 
setting such heads in two sizes. For the 
paintings shown here, a white frame of 
at least 14” seemed more suitable than 
the drastic bleed style, hence the great 
width of the page. The volume is as 
handsomely executed as it was planned. 


8 Children’s Voices 
By Roberts & Beckman. 8vo. $1.48 
Publisher: Silver Burdett Co. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff 
Cover & inserts (offset): Colorgraphic 
Offset Co. 
Type: Inter. Garamond 14/16; 24 x 35 
Stock: New England eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite LS Vellum, white 
Designer: Ernst Reichl 


Not only the illustrative material but 
type styles too are susceptible of greater 
variety in the preprinted cover. Photos 
of the heads of 3 children in sepia and 
a title in Beton Open (white letters 
shaded with sepia) stand out with an ef- 
fect of real life from the silhouetted sol- 
id red background comprising the cloth’s 
second color. Nothing could be more 
fitting for this volume of verse and 
water-colors by elementary school chil- 
dren. With but 1 or 2 poems to the 
page and these occupying only the up- 
per portion (separated by considerable 
white space from the dropped folio), 
the text has an airiness and lightness 
sustained by semiletterspacing on the 
caps of the titles and heightened in. di- 
vision headings and on the title page 
by large Garamond u. « l.c. italics. And 
now for the titles of the vivid bleed in- 
serts: By situating folios 11 picas from 
the foot, it was a neat, uncrowded so- 
lution of the problem ‘to center the leg- 
end in the foot margin of the facing 
page, separated from the folio by an 
arrowhead rule pointing to the picture. 
The book shows the importance of giving 
attention to every minute element if a 
format is to kindle enthusiasm and keep 
it burning. 
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© Engineering Drawing, 
Practice and Theory 
By Isaac N. Carter. 4to. $2.50 


Publisher: International Textbook Co. 


Manufacturer: International Textbook 
Press 


Type: Lino. Granjon 10/12; 42 x 561, 

Stock: Carfax, toned 

Cloth? Keratol Keratine, dark blue, L 

Stamping: Peerless gen. gold roll leaf 

Designers: Harold S. Unger and George 
W. Farnham 


The 2-pica space between 20-pica col- 
umns is at least twice as conducive to 
easy reading as a single pica would have 
been. The numbered paragraphs, which 
start with the topic clearly indicated by 
italics, are separated by slight extra lead- 
ing, never so spaced as to destroy the 
column unity. Boldface is reserved for 
main chapter division headings, captions, 
running heads, and of course chapter 
heads—and the Cloister Bold used for 
this purpose not only suits the Granjon 
text remarkably well, but properly bal- 
ances the color of the sharply reproduced 
illustrations, expertly lettered in medium 
sanserifs. Other factors that will sub- 
consciously please the engineer are the 
amply margined Contents, the details of 
each chapter visible at a glance; the ap- 
pendix tables in type as large and as 
well leaded as the text; and the 3-column 
index. The title page’s neatness might 
have been enhanced with a rule border, 
just as the equally simple cover design 
benefits by the leather grain of the cloth. 


8 North to Nome 


By Louise A. Martin. 8vo. $2 
Publisher: Albert Whitman & Co. 
Composition: A. R. Buckingham & Son 
Printer & binder: P. F. Pettibone & Co. 
Types: Inter. Kenntonian 14/16; 24 x 38 
Stock: Oxford E. F. 

Lining: Worthy Brochure, blue 

Cloth: Cincinnati’s Permalin, mixed blue 
Stamping: glossy blue ink 

Designer: F. D. Knapp 

The only attractive feature of this 
juvenile is its “packaging.” The paper is 
a dull white that prints clearly but has 
no success in brightening up the type- 
page-size halftones. The 2-line chap- 
ter heading and undistinguished chap- 
ter opening are unlikely to inspire in- 
terest. The first chapter, indeed, has 
a 2-line initial, but so poorly fitted 
that its lack is not regretted elsewhere. 
The jumble of types on the title page 
seems to us bad enough, but their po- 
sition on the page is beyond our un- 
derstanding. It is a pleasure to close 
the book, to look in passing at the blue 
endsheets, headbands, and topstain, and 
to savor the misty-blue cover material 
with its lively pictorial design and hand- 
some sanserif lettering. 


© The Odes of Keats & Shelley 
64 pp. 53%” x 81%”. $2 

Publisher: Peter Pauper Press 

Printer: Walpole Printing Office 

Binder: Russell-Rutter Co. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/16; 19 x 33 

Stock: Victorian laid, ivory 

Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., leaf rust 

Stamping: blank, for labels 

Designers: Edna and Peter Beilenson 
One fault alone detracts from the ex- 
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quisite Heilenic magic of this slender 
book of poetry—the translucence of the 
paper, whose tone and laid marks fail 
to prevent show-through of the decora- 
tions. These, inspired by the first ode, 
“On a Grecian Urn,” are clever transla- 
tions of Athenian red-figured ware into 
3” black line plates and orange tint 
blocks with characteristic inner borders. 
One is found on the title page, both text 
sections are headed with them, and the 
fourth appears on the colophon and on 
the front cover. They are strongly evoc- 
ative, adding strength to the otherwise 
delicate air of the typography. The ti- 
tles, for example, are in letterspaced 
7Tpt. Bodoni Bold caps, subtitles in 8pt. 
Baskerville s.c., both letterspaced. And 
the largest type in the book, 36pt., is 
ATF French Script, one graceful line 
of which is used on the title page and 
the two half-titles. Thus the measured 
daintiness of the effect is constantly bal- 
anced by the right proportion of weight. 
The odes have found their proper setting. 


8 The Old Germanic Principles 
of NameGiving 

By Henry B. Wolff. 8vo. $4 
Publisher: Johns Hopkins Press 
Printer: J. M. Furst Co. 
Binder: Moore & Co. 
Type: Inter. Garamond 12/12; 24 x 41 
Stock: Warren’s Olde Style Wove 
Cloth: Bancroft Oxford, red-brown 
Stamping: genuine gold flat leaf 

Clarity, usefulness, and sobriety mark 
this treatise, whose genealogical tables 
and long-descender type save it from 
indigestible solidity. An attractive type- 
face, the use of c. & s.c. for running 
heads, and good margins are further 
aids to readability. And the long ms., 
cast in large type pages, requires just 
such stimuli where academic scholar- 
ship evidently forbids more lightsome 
touches. The open title page, set in caps, 
benefits by the Goudy title and the shield 
trademark. But while the latter forms 
an impressive decoration for the blank- 
bordered front cover, the archaic con- 
densed caps of the spine title (where 
Garamond u. « l.c. would have been far 
more legible and harmonious) are in no 
sense aided by another repetition of the 
shield. 


© Personnel Administration in 
Public Libraries 


By Clara W. Herbert. 8vo. $2.25 
Publisher: American Library Association 
Printer: Ovid Bell Press 
Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 25 x 39 

Stock: Opacitone eggshell 

Cloth: du Pont PX 20, blue-green 

Stamping: black and dark green inks 

Designers: format, Harold English; cov- 
er, Douglas Rader 

If this 70,000-word study were for the 
general reader, a commercial publisher 
would have inflated its bulk 50%. It 
would have none of the agreeably com- 
pact sleekness of the present format, 
and would probably list 25c higher. Here 
we have the tall type page that adds to 
the dignity of a serious work as well as 
to its readability. A happy thought 
for the text pages was the italicizing 








of the dropped folio as well as the 
running head. A fine wave rule sep- 
arates the upstanding 18pt. chapter head 
from the flush chapter opening. The de- 
signer was not afraid to use 36pt. for 
the title so as to give the title page 
forcefulness, as he knew how to modu- 
late it with the right amount of white 
space. On the recto a vigorous oval 
encloses the bold title, the whole toned 
down by a color scheme in minor key. 


8 A Smattering of Ignorance 


By Oscar Levant. 8vo. $2 
Publisher: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/12; 21 x 36 
Stock: Perkins & Squier wove 
Lining: Glatfelter Endleaf, buff 
Cloth: Terek Dublin, linen 
Stamping: glossy cerise and black inks. 
Designer: A. P. Tedesco 


The format of Mr. Levant’s book has 
the brilliance and the modest im- 
pertinence of the author. There is a mad 
little cartoon of a pianist at his instru- 
ment. For the binding, the designer 
has split it in half vertically, leaving 
enough on the shelfback to form a com- 
plete unit (a colorful and provocative 
unit, too) and letting the rest form a 
teasing swirl of color and outline on the 
recto. Reproduced 2%,” high, the car- 
toon reappears centred opposite the title 
page, whose 5 lines occupy the same 
depth and help form a compact and 
unique spread. This could only be the 
result of sheer inspiration plus complete 
mastery of typographic resources, as the 
effect is a successful and witty interpre- 
tation of the book’s spirit. The title 
here is 48pt. Bond Script, which in 30pt. 
formally heads each chapter, over a 
scroll-ornamented rule that may well re- 
mind one of Levant the musician under 
Levant the humorist. 


© Tales before Midnight 


By Stephen V. Benét. Crown 8vo. $2.25 
Publisher: Farrar & Rinehart 
Printer: Ferris Printing Co. 
Binder: J. J. Little & Ives Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 22 x 36 
Stock: Perco High Bulk 
Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, navy 
Stamping: All Purpose aluminum leaf 
Designer: R. F. Berlé 


A cover scheme appropriate to the 
title has been worked out here with sim- 
plicity and little fuss. Upon the mid- 
night blue cloth the title is stemped on 
both spine and front in 3 boldly let- 
tered lines, the author in condensed 
sanserif caps that have a chilly mystery 
of their own, and the spine is subtly 
divided into panels by a series of blank 
rules. For relief, the top stain is light 
blue, but the title page—in spaced caps 
and within a double border of Ipt. rules 
—recalls the chill foreboding of the cov- 
er design. It is all done quietly, with- 
out obviousness. And then comes the 
disillusionment—the shoddy paper that 
spoils even Baskerville, the cheap floral 
headpieces, the skimpy margins that set 
good typographic planning almost at 


nought. “If this is all Benét de- 
serves .. .” the book buyer might well 
reason. —D. M. G. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


“So They Specified 
BANCROFTS’ 


Arrestox Legal Buckram” 


When A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers 
of “Granger’s Index to Poetry and Re- 
citations” asked John F. Cuneo Com- 
pany to make them “the strongest book 
ever to come from a bindery”, that cer- 
tainly sounded like a difficult order for 
the bindery to fill. 
It would have been, were it not for a 
special method of sewing and patented. 
‘reinforcing, plus Bancrofts’ Arrestox 
Legal Buckram, which combination gave 
A.C. McClurg & Co. exactly what —) : 
had hoped for— 
“A book that two strong men 
cannot pull apart!” 
® 
Selling Agent 
ALBERT D. SMITH & COMP 
Broadway New 


There is a Bancrofts’ Book Cloth to meet each class requirement in the newly 
approved “Official Minimum Manufacturing Standards and Specifications for Text Books” 
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N. ¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


New Plan for the “50”? 


A SPIRITED criticism oF THE 
principles governing the “50 Books” shows wound up 
the February 29 meeting of the Trade Book Clinic, 
A.I.G.A., held at the Phi Gamma Delta Clubhouse. 
Nearly half of the 1940 selections were available during 
the meeting for examination. 

Robert Josephy said that the “50 Books’ shows were 
started when there were few designers of trade books, 
and the majority of selections in the early years were 
expensive editions. The situation has changed, he de- 
clared. The number of designers has increased in this 
15-year period to a point where they are numerous 
enough to support book clinics, and the business of book 
designing has developed into a recognized field. As a 
result of this, what is needed now is not merely a com- 
petition and a display of winners, but a description 
showing what is typographically right and what is 
doubtful about the books that are selected. 

Mr. Josephy also contended that a unified and integ- 
rated show would be more likely if one man were to pick 
out the books rather than a 3-man jury, which neces- 
sarily means compromise, and that his choiee should not 
be arbitrarily restricted to a single year’s production. 
It should then be the selector’s duty to write a critical 
comment on each of the books in the show. 

Basing his remarks on personal observation of reac- 
tions to “50 Books” shows in Rochester, Buffalo, and 
Chicago, Will Ransom stated that the public’s interest is 
intense. In the last 15 years, he said, the public has 
learned to buy attractive-looking volumes instead of “the 
junk of the past.” He agreed with Mr. Josephy that 
there is a vital need for the jury to state reasons for its 
selections of each book. 

Chairman A. P. Tedesco thereupon announced that a 
special meeting would take place to formulate a recom- 
mendation to the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
and that those interested in discussing the revision were 
invited to participate. 


PRINTING PROCEDURES 


© THE First part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of printing, under the leadership of Herbert R. Cahn, who em- 
phasized that far better results and greater economies can be 
effected if the publisher and printer understand each other 
when the job is placed. This is possible if the publisher is 
aware of what happens to the printing order when it arrives 
at the plant, he said. A description of each procedure—as it 
takes place in the letterpress and the offset plant—was then 
given respectively by William Simon (Parkway Printing Co.) 
and Larry June (Jersey City Printing Co.). 

Imposition: As this must be varied to suit the folding ma- 
chine, Mr. Simon explained, it is important that details be 
worked out with the binder before the printing forms are made 
up. Books on over 60 lb. paper are usually imposed to fold in 
16s; for a 50 or 55 lb. paper, imposition is for 16s inserted into 
16s, or 32s; Bible and 48 lb. paper is generally imposed to fold 
in 64s. 

In offset printing, Mr. June pointed out, it is often econom- 
ical to print the jacket and end papers on the same sheet with 
the color illustrations. Frequently an imposition, for a color 
job, that is uneconomical as far as binding is concerned, saves 
money in the end if it reduces the number of forms to be 
printed. 

Lockup: Mr. Simon described two types: (1) Type-high 
lockup, which is a fraction over .9” high. Within the steel chase 
the form, consisting of type and blocked engravings, is sur- 
rounded with material of wood and held in place by steel 
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quoins. (2) Patent-Base Lockup. With this method, catches 
hook the bevelled edges of the unmounted plates to the honey- 
comb base. This is a much faster method of lockup and is 
much more reliable as far as register is concerned, since with 
type-high lockup the wood shrinks and expands. In book work 
much of the patent-base lockup may be done right in the 
pressroom, because of the uniformity of the imposition, and 
thus save considerable time. 

Line-up: In describing how the printer ascertains that all 
margins are correct, Mr. Simon stated that most engravings 
are not square, and cause delay in preparing the form. He told 
how various savings may be effected in certain kinds of book 
work by checking forms against a master form instead of lining 
up each sheet afresh. 

While the same sort of illuminated glass-top line-up table is 
used by the offset printer, the latter uses it for mounting 
films in position, Mr. June said, after which a single plate is 
made for the entire form. 


BOOK SHOWS 


@ MAxkereany, mechanical overlay, ink control on the press, 
and 2-color presswork were described by the speakers, and Mr. 
Simon told how the new gloss inks, on certain kinds of paper 
and for solid subjects, take the place of a separate varnish- 
ing operation for book jackets. 

Following the talks, Mr. Tedesco announced that a Trade 
Book Show would be held in May and a Book Jacket Show in 
October. He also said that the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which is designing a room for a girl of 8, had asked the Book 
Clinic to select a set of 25 books to be placed in the book case 
of such a room. These titles are to be selected by the Book 
Clinic Committee, from books submitted by publishers. A call 
for these books will go out shortly. 

The Clinic has announced a revised executive committee con- 
sisting of A. P. Tedesco (Doubleday, Doran), chairman; 
Emily E. Connor (Marchbanks Press), Thomas N. Fairbanks 
(Thomas N. Fairbanks Co.), Donald M. Stevenson (William 
Morrow), Herbert Cahn (Random House), Stefan Salter 
(American Book-Stratford Press), and Bruce Gentry (H. 
Wolff). 

oe & 


CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR MARCH 


“Another Time”, by W. H. Auden (Random House). De- 
signer: Martin Connell. Manufacturer: Country Life Press. 

“Come Spring”, by Ben Ames Williams (Houghton Mifflin). 
Designer: Lovell Thompson. Manufacturer: Riverside Press. 

“A Hundred Years of Mt. Holyoke College” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). Designer: Carl P. Rollins. Composition ani 
printing: E. L. Hildreth & Co. Illustrations: Meriden Gravure 
Co. Binder: Boston Bookbinding Co. 

“The Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln”, by Philip Van 
Doren Stern (Random). Designers: Joseph Blumenthal and 
Herbert Cahn. Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen. 

“An Old Captivity”, by Neville Shute (Morrow). Designer: 
William Morrow Co. Composition: Quinn & Boden Co. Printer 
and binder: Country Life Press. 

“The Religion Worth Having’, by Thomas Nixon Carver 
(The Ward Ritchie Press). Designer: Ward Ritchie. Com- 
position and printing: Ward Ritchie Press. Binder: Weber- 
McCrea Co. 

“The Scrap Book of Katherine: Mansfield”, ed. by J. Middle- 
ton Murry (Knopf). Designer: text, Wolff von Eckhart; cover 
adapted from design by Dwiggins. Manufacturer: H. Wolff. 

“Teaching With Books”, by Harvie Branscomb (Association 
of American Colleges and American Library Association). 
Designers: text, Harold English; cover, Elmer Loemker. 
Composition and printing: Norman Press. Binder: John F. 
Cuneo Co. 

“William Henry Rinehart, Sculptor” (Norman T. A. Mun- 
der). Designer: Fred Anthoensen. Printer: Southworth-Antho- 
ensen Press. Collotypes: Meriden Gravure Co. Binder: J. W. 
Marchi. 

“Williamsburg, Virginia—A Brief Study in Photographs” 
(Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.). Designer: Rutherfoord Good- 
win. Composition and printing: Whittet & Shepperson. Binder: 
L. H. Jenkins, Inc. 
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It makes a whale of a difference!” 


“Whee,” said the other fish, ““you’re all wet! 
Ain’t you never heard of ‘Fabrikoid’* yet? 
It’s washable, water-proof, resistant to bugs. 
Wake up, little fish, you talk like a slug!” 


IN ADDITION to getting better binding materials, there are 
several other good reasons for dealing with Du Pont. You get: 
(1) Uniform, high quality materials every inch of the way. 
(2) Laboratory cooperation and assistance in development of 
new designs—creation of new finishes and effects. (3) Rapid 
service in providing samples and making shipments. We’re 
ready to be of service to you! 

*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s reg.trade mark for its pyroxylin coated and impregnated fabric. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Hear “Cavalcade of America,” Tuesdays, 9 p. m., E. S. T. over NBC 
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E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
“FABRIKOID” DIVISION . NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
MARCH 1940 


“Stop splashing water all over that book; 
You’ll ruin the cover and spoil its look. 

And don’t ever drop it down in the snow. 
Water ain’t good for books, you know!” 


**Now children, dear children,’’‘the teacher remarked, 
“Don’t ever get fooled by the bookselling shark. 

Watch out what he sells or you’ ll be annoyed 

That your books weren’t bound in tough ‘Fabrikoid.’”” 


Material: 
P X Cloth 
Designer: 


L. W. Blizard 


Publisher: 
Henry Holt 
& Co. 
Binder: 
Quinn & Boden 
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PRODUCTION PORTRAITS 


Milton 
B. 
Glick 


Of The Viking Press, 
New York City 


I T was Dr. Georce ParRKER 
Winship’s course on the History of 
the Printed Book that gave Milton 
Glick his first training in the book 
arts during his senior year at 
Harvard. 

Glick graduated in 1926 and went 
to Europe. By this time he was 
anxious to gain experience in type- 
setting and printing as a basis for 
future book production work. A 
lucky opportunity arose and he was 
soon working just outside London 
as an apprentice at the Mercury 
Press, printers of The London 
Mercury. His first job was setting 
ads by hand and preparing a type 
specimen book for the Press, under 
the guidance of W. G. West, the 
Mercury’s advertising manager. He 
also gleaned a working knowledge 
of Monotype composition and press- 
work, 

“After a year there, I returned to 
the U. S. and joined The Printing 
House of William Edwin Rudge at 
Mount Vernon,” Glick related. “I 
ran the proof press, distributed type, 
and finally was given work setting 
front matter on some of the books 
then in production. These were 
chiefly limited editions, planned by 
Bruce Rogers and the late Frederic 
Warde, both of whom did a con- 
siderable amount of work at the 
Rudge plant. Needless to say, asso- 
ciation with these men and practical 
experience in a completely equipped 
plant proved exceptional training. 


B “I was FURTHER STIMULATED by 
the understanding guidance of Ed- 
ward O. Erikson, foreman of the 
composing room, and by the com- 
panionship of Ned Thompson and 
Peter Beilenson, who were working 
in the Rudge shop at that time.” 
Marshall Best was handling Vik- 
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ing production when Milton Glick 
entered book publishing as his as- 
sistant in 1928. When Best’s duties 
as secretary of the firm became more 
demanding, Glick was made produc- 
tion chief. The rest is history. 

“I doubt whether we shall ever 
have an ideal trade book, that is, one 
which is absolutely flawless in its 
finished state,” Glick said. “How- 
ever, the normal run of trade books 
could be far better and no more 
costly to make, if it were not for the 
speed conditions over which the 
manufacturing department has little 
control. My associate, Abe Lerner, 
and I do our best to plan as decent- 
looking books as we know how, con- 
sidering the hurly-burly that so often 
makes schedules more important 
than any other consideration of book- 
making. We owe a great deal to 
the critical discussion and sugges- 
tions which we receive from Miss 
Massee, editor of our Junior books, 
as well as from Mr. Best and others 
in the office.” 


© Ir Mitron Guicx and his as- 
sistants have succeeded in placing 
Viking books near the top of the list 
as far as design and execution are 
concerned, it is also an indication of 
how care for manufacturing details 
is stimulated by the attitude of the 
Viking management. The BsBP 
Annual Award for Consistent Excel- 
lence in Trade Book Design has 
twice been given to Viking, and an 
unusually large number of its books 
have been selected by Fifty Books 
juries. Its standing in the Monthly 
Selections of the N. Y. Trade Book 
Clinic is challenged by few. 

Like other leading designers, 
Glick would like to see an end to 
artificially bulked volumes. 

“We're trying to do our share in 


keeping books down to their logical 
bulk,” Glick mentioned. “Take this 
volume, for instance. Some publish- 
ers would likely have made it 114” 
thick; without the decreased bulk 
being so noticeable, we made it 114” 
thick. I think there is a trend in 
that direction; more designers, with- 
out drawing attention to the fact, are 
planning books which, while they 
still represent a sound value to the 
buyer, nevertheless dispense with 
the deceptive ‘baker’s dozen’ feature. 

“I often think the idea that the 
book-buying public insists on high 
bulk is slightly exaggerated, and 
that this fiction is perpetuated rather 
by publishers’ salesmen and _ book- 
sellers. It’s regrettable that the 
booksellers as a group don’t tackle 
the matter more aggressively.” 


® Tue man who designed “The 
Grapes of Wrath” firmly believes in 
leading the text liberally to facilitate 
reading. “Even though it means 
adding more pages, as long as we 
do not exceed even forms for print- 
ing economy, we prefer 2pt. and 3pt. 
leading to Ipt. I like to think that 
the text pages of ‘The Grapes of 
Wrath,’ which are easy on the eyes 
because of the leading, have helped 
to sell the book.” Glick picked up 
a new ms. on his desk by way of 
illustration. “It contains 300,000 
words, which means we have to pack 
the type in pretty thick for such a 
long book. Although the type face 
will probably be 10pt. Lino. Janson, 
25 picas wide, it’s safe to say the 
leading will be 2pts. or perhaps 
3pts.” 

Despite a busy production sched- 
ule at Viking and accurate gauging 
of the train schedule—for he is a 
commuter—Milton Glick finds time 
to attend the clinics and affairs of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
and occasionally the Typophile ses- 
sions. He has addressed printers 
and designers in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and recently even managed 
to plan for the A.I.G.A. an exhaus- 
tive exhibit of “Techniques in Book 
Illustration” which will be of long- 
lasting value to the profession. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glick (she is Evelyn 
Harter, also a distinguished book 
designer) now reside in South Nor- 
walk, Conn., where they have 4 
garden which they plan to make 
bloom this summer. They have two 
sons, William Jonathan Glick, 8, and 
Thomas Harter Glick, who was born 
last May. Mrs. Glick retains her 
interest in bookmaking and looks for- 
ward some day to resuming work 
which she has done in the past for 
such publishers as Random House 
and Carrick & Evans. 
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SIX BIG RUSSIANS 


HayInG was a grueling job, even with strong men for help. 
With only women, old men, and boys of his own age to work 
with, Jancsi had all he could do to get the hay into the barns. 

Then, before he knew it, harvesting was on his hands and 
later corn-cutting and potato-digging. Days took on wings 
and flew away, and he had no time to watch their flight. No- 
body had and nobody wanted to. Time was something to be 
pushed ahead—hurry, hurry, hurry; people seemed to say to 
each new day: “Hurry,” for then tomorrow would come and 
tomorrow might bring the end of the war. But as the seasons 
rolled by and the sun rose on a brand-new day every dawn, it 
was never the tomorrow they were all praying for. 
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THE SINGING TREE 


been blown there by a terrible storm, giving them refuge, 
peace, and happiness for a little while. Perhaps another storm 
would blow them far apart, but now they were together. 

After the candles had burned down and it was time to go 
to bed, Hans reached up to the shelf and took down his 
father’s picture. “Gute Nacht, lieber Papa, schlaf wohl. Good 
night, dear Father, sleep well,” he whispered. 

He didn’t know then, and wouldn’t know for many weeks, 
that his father was then sleeping under a white blanket of 
snow somewhere in France. 


“THE SINGING TREE,” published by The Viking Press and litho- 
graphed by Reehl Litho Company, Inc., New York. The text 
was set by The Composing Room, Inc., in Linotype Garamond. 
Insert by courtesy of the publisher and Reehl Litho Company, Inc. 
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publications, fine catalog work, all kinds of directory 


printing and binding, as well as any type of black 
and white printing. 
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noted for its distinctive manufacturing of books for the trade. 


With this broad experience we offer éomplete service in 
aa 


design, compas, ipo printing and binding of all | 


types of book and magazine work. 
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The Famous McGuffey Readers, 
first published in 1836 and totaling an 
estimated sale of 122,000,000 copies, im- 
proved schoolboy reading for almost two 
generations. Although McGuffey was an 
organizer of Ohio’s common-school system 
and was twice university president, his real 
fame is bound up with his Readers. They 
helped mold the American mind of the 
19th Century and their in nce.is felt 
today. ) 
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GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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VIGILAnt 4-0433 
TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4-6821 
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The McCain Principle of Side- 


Sewing has improved schoolbook manu- 
facture, increasing the strength fivefold, 
hence postponing rebinding indefinitely. 
With the narrower gutter effected by mod- 
ern McCain research, the book opens more 
readily to facilitate study and saves the 
publisher paper, besides! 


; or 


Just tell your binder: 


MICS € AUN sewme 
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The Range of Sizes taken by the Mc- 
Cain Sewing Machine is from 4” x 544” x 
3%" to 11” x 15” x 2”. If you want your 
next schoolbooks to obtain all-around ap- 
proval, specify: ‘‘McCain Sewing’. The 
McCain Sewing Machine is a product of 
The Chicago Machinery Laboratory, 2719 
S. Poplar Ave., Chicago. 


; 
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A.L.G.A. Exhibits Work of D. B. Updike 


sewyorxk city The exhibition of the work of D. B. Up- 

dike and The Merrymount Press, ar- 
ranged by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and the 
Grolier Club, opens March 14 for one month at the Grolier 
Club. There were scheduled addresses by Mr. Updike, David 
|. Pottinger (Harvard University Press), Lawrence C. Wroth 
(librarian, John Carter Brown Library, Providence), and 

toyal Cortissoz (art editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune). 

[he exhibition will show the wide variety of Updike’s 
typography, including published and privately printed books, 
pi imphlets, broadsides, music covers, greeting cards, and book 
plates. Henry W. Kent is chairman of the committee. 

Among the A.I.G.A. exhibits which will be on tour dur- 
ing the next few weeks are the following: 

“50 Books”: Higbee Bookshop, Cleveland, March 9-23; Society 

of Printers, Boston, March 11-April 6. 

“Techniques in Book Illustration”: Public Library, Provi- 

dence, R. I., March 13-27. 


Duenewald Announces New Artist’s Award 


NEW YORK c1T¥ The Duenewald Printing Corp., 216 W. 

18th St., has announced that in collabo- 
ration with the Society of Illustrators, it will make the First 
Annual Artist’s Award of $250, to be given to the artists who 
produce the best set of illustrations for a book printed by 
Duenewald. The award will be divided: $125 for the best set 
of illustrations in color, and $125 for the best in black and 
white, with an additional award of a bronze plaque to go to 
the publisher of the winning book. 

Books published between March 1, 1940 and March 1, 1941 
will be submitted to a jury selected from members of the So- 
ciety of Illustrators. All books—no matter whether lithog- 
raphy, letterpress, gravure, or photogelatin is chosen to re- 
produce the illustrations—will be considered. For many years 
the Duenewald Printing Corp. has acted as counsel and ad- 
visor to artists who sought technical knowledge of lithograph- 
ing, aiding them in. developing: new. techniques. pétuliar to the 
process. R. M. Duenewald is president. 


Du Pont Organ Analyzes New Cover Trends 
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Cb. Flemme & Co. Ine. 
Norwood Press. Vorwood. Mass. 


New York Office: 50 Union Square 


Boni Introduces Microprint Publishing 


NEW yorK city By the paradoxical method of reversing 

the enlargement process in photography, 
Albert Boni, the publisher, is producing a general reader’s 
Lilliputian library of 1000 volumes which fits into a 6” x 
121” x 11” filing case and can be read through the medium of 
the Readex machine. The Microprint system, announced late 
last month, consists of reproducing already published books 
or documentary material in greatly reduced facsimile in the 
form of a paper print for use in conjunction with the 
Readex, a “reading machine” the size of a small cash register, 
within which the minute reproductions are projected in auto- 
matic focus upon a translucent screen at the top. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Boni, the screen image may be enlarged to any- 
where from 11 to 15 diameters by turning a knob. Another 
knob brings the desired page into focus. The chief purpose 
of the scheme is to enable libraries to acquire books and sets 
of periodicals no longer obtainable, with a great saving of 
space. 

Each 6” x 8” Microprint page contains 100 pages of the 
original book; thus a 400-page volume would form a unit of 
only four Microprint pages. Mr. Boni claims to have reduced 
8pt. type 1414, diameters on Microprint, while a 300-diameter 
reduction has been effected on photographic print. 

Small Microprint editions will be produced by making photo- 
graphic prints from the film negative; larger editions will be 
obtained, after processing, by letterpress or other methods. 
Special materials and equipment are the secret of the Micro- 
prints’ reduction and the sharpness of their definition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Boni. At present he is using both copy- 
righted (by special arrangement) and uncopyrighted material. 
When arrangements are completed, Mr. Boni informs BsBP, 
he will issue pertinent scientific works in Microprint. The 
1000-volume library will retail for $50 and the Readex ma- 
chine for $150. The Readex Microprint Corp., 26 West 56th 
St., is the manufacturer, and distribution will be handled 
through sales offices in principal cities. 


Cadmus Books Issues New Juvenile Series 


NEW yorK city Cadmus Books, 111-8th Ave., a division 
of E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee publishers, 
is issuing a series of children’s books and is distributing them 
through schools and school libraries, thereby supplementing 
textbook studies and cultivating an interest in books among 
young readers. Reprints of recent successful juveniles, the 
books are contracted for and produced by the E. M. Hale Co., 
and their program calls for the production of a series of 50 
books every six months (10 for each school grade from 2 to 6) 
on March 1 and September 1. The Robert O. Law Co., Chi- 
cago, manufactures the books; and Kurt Welanetz, of the same 
city, is the designer. Produced in lots of 5 and 10, a number 
of the titles are printed by offset lithography by the Brett 
Lithographing Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and by the Manz 
Corp., Chicago. Some 600 titles are on the present program. 
The books are bound in Holliston Roxite with two-color 
over-all stamping, and equipped with headbands, double supers, 
sewed-on tapes, and special linings. No jackets are used. The 
publishers emphasize in their advertising the beauty and high 
literary quality of the books and state that they follow text 
book specifications. Prices run from 49c to 99c a copy. 


© Compact Book on Word Division 


“How Divide the Word”, a compact, pocket-size, 250-page 
volume, has been issued in a 6th edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Southern Publishers, Inc. Over 20,000 words in common use 
are listed alphabetically, showing correct separation into sylla 
bles in accordance with the Merriam Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary, 2nd edition. “Preparation of Manuscript” 
forms the appendix, and proof-reading marks and examples 
are printed on the end sheets. The material was compiled and 
the books manufactured by Kingsport Press. Copies are 
available in buckram bindings from the Book Service Dept., 
BsaBP, at $2 unindexed and $2.50 thumb-indexed. Quantity 
discounts are in effect, in order that editors, proofreaders, 
typographers, and stenographers may own individual copies. 
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What to Tell the Printer 


‘Cc: E. Ni€HoLson, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
the Haddon Craftsmen,~was the guest speaker at the 
Febfuary 18 meeting of the Textbook Clinic, held under 
the fauspiees of the A. I. G. A. at the Phi Gamma Delta 
Clubhouse, N.. ¥.°C. He was introduced by Faulkner 
- (Harper & Bros.), discussion leader. 

“Composition can make or ruin a book, almost regard- 
Ides of the paper and the’ binding,’ Mr. Lewis declared. 
*T ype specimen books of the Monotype and Linotype 


companies and of the individual printer should be th 
‘Bibles of the textbook designer. 


| typesetting machinery will give the publisher a better 


The intelligent use of 


book, save headaches for the manufacturer, and return 
more for the money.” 

Mr. Nicholson commenced his talk wich a discussion 
of the importance of keeping type metal in perfect con- 
dition, and the necessity of constantly checking matrices 


for uniformity and to eliminate wrong fonts and hair- 
lines. 


Textbook designers usually give full instructions for 
composition, he said, but “directions for page make-up 
are sadly lacking.” He urged designers to make the 
following points clear to the printer: 


@ 2). Widow lines. If they are to be eliminated, should the 
page be made a line longer or shorter? Should the spacing be 
changed above and below running heads? Or does the publisher 
prefer 

b) Carding? If so,-should carding be up from the bottom 
so as not to bé?tdo evident, or down’ from the top as in news- 
papets? 

c) Halftoneg, Should they be placed at. the optical center 
of the page? Giver halftones of different depth on facing 
pages, should they center On each other’or aline at top or 
bottom? To effect a compact page, Mr. Nicholson suggested 
that halftones be tacked at the sides only, to allow for credit 
lines and legends. “Insist that the engraver proof halftones 
on the paper you plan to use in the book, so that you can 
expect the printer to reproduce the cuts with almost the same 
results. See also that a set of engravey’s proofs is placed in 
the printer's hands so that he can check the presswork intelli- 
gently.” 

For footnotes, the speaker mentioned, most publishers have” 
now agreed on the use of the superior numeral instead of 
asterisks, daggers, etc. “It is more economical and practical 
to number notes consecutivelythrough each chapter than to 
start fresh on each page,” he said, “cs: both the text line and 
footnote must be resetceach time the numeral is changed.” 


© By artrenTion to all these matters at the book’s inception, 
Mr. Nicholson concluded, alteratians would be considerably 
reduced, time and“ money saved, and a better-looking book 
would result. : 

Following the talk, Mr. Lewis read’ questions submitted by 
the members of the clinic. These were answered chiefly by 
Mr. Nicholson with the assistance of Mr. Lewis, George H. 
Carter (Lanston Monotype Machine Co.),: and gel Bennett 
(Mergenthaler Linotype €o.). 

Regarding the merits of Linotype composition for straight 
book work, Mr. Nicholson stated that 80% of it is done at 
Haddon with thin spacebands, giving very satisfactory results. 

When does it become more economical to make electrotypes 
than to print from the original type? 

Mr. Lewis: “We have found that somewhere between the 
second and third reprint from type, it would have» been 
cheaper to have made plate’. This is not affected by.the’ size 


qs each run but is based on the number of handlings, each of | 


involves. charges. for type storage, checking of ,lines, 
the penalty for printing from type.” 


Lies an ak. 
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For reproduction proofs for offset work, how should the ma- 


aan: be set—especially for cellophane proofs? 


F. Nicholson: “We recommend Monotype for proofing pur- 
oat ‘If-you havé*to,.change a letter that has some minor 
fault, it can be replaced right at.the proof press by the hand 
- compositor, instead of going back to the machine to set up an 
entire line because of one defective character.” 

Following the discussion, Mr. Lewis, who is chairman of the 
“60 Textbooks” committee, announced that the ¢all for books 
was going out and that all entries must, be received by March 
22. All textbooks are. eligible that were manufactured be- 
tween March 15, 1039, and March 15, 1940. The show will 
open at the N. Y, Public Library, May 17, The jury will 
consist of John Benbow (Longmans, Green), Dr. W. B. 
Featherstone (‘Teachers College), and Axtnir WwW illiams (Little, 
Brown). 

Arthur R. Thompson, chairman: of the Textbook Clinic, an- 
nounced for the March 12 meeting a round-table discussion on 
engraving and electrotyping, with Harold Cadmus (Scribner 
Press) as leader. The Clinic voted to have ‘the April meeting 
devoted to bookbinding: design and manufacture..¢ 


Clinical Examination of Book Successful 
PHILADELPHIA A departure was made in the form of 
BOOK CLINIC the Book Clinie of the Philadelphia 

Graphic Arts Forum when it met in reg- ~ 
ular luncheon session in February at the Art Alliance. Instead ~ 
of a one-man discourse or criticism on the book up for exami- 
nation, Herbert Hosking arranged to have all concerned with 
the book present and ready to: answer. questions about its 
format. : 

The book under discussion was. “Portrait of a Colonial City”. 
Both H. D. Eberlein, author, and C. VanDyke Hubbard, photo- 
illustrator, were present. Lippincott, the publisher, was repre- 
sented by Ralph Bicknell, director of manufagtiring, and 
Everett Hale, designer. Representing the pigetal making of 
the book were Fritz Peters (Ruttle, Shaw aud Wetherill, type- 
setting), Leonard Johnson (Harris and, Partridge, printing), 
and Stewart Cordson (Oldach Co., binding). 

Mr. Hosking’s questions were destined to demonstrate points 
indicating whether the book seemed to members to be “a suc- 
cessful manifestation of an,jsitegrated design idea, with proper 
allowance for the economic considerations entering into its 
manufacture,” The -proteedings brought out just why the book 
was done entirely? n letterpress,“how the illustrations were 
handled, why its’ particular, binding was chosen, choice of type, 
use of Tules-xind page ornamentation, why beveled edges were 
decided atpon, and why the book ‘was not taped, since it is 
large and*héavy. Mr. Bicknell explained. that it was strongly 
reinforced, and that it was not felt that tapes were necessary, 
especially since this is not the kind of a book ‘to be given 
,rough tréatment. 

Two articles by W. A. Dwiggins will constitute Unit One 
of the Bibliography on Book Design, the latest preject of the 
Forum’s private press. 


Annable Discusses Title Page Design 
BOSTON In a highly interesting talk, Walter 
BO OK B bbe. ILDERS W. Annable, of The Berkeley Press, 
Boston, discussed “Title Pages” at 
the regular meeting of The Book- 
Bostom, held_at the Boston Art Club, February 13. 
Mr. Annable displayed original title pages and the same 
titles reset on another sheet in what he regarded as a more 
pleasing. form, using the same kind of type. 

A-very spifited general discussion on the points brought out 
by Mr; Annable followed his talk. President Charles H. 
Gushee (Financial Publishing Co.) was in the chair. Twenty- 
eight attended the meeting. 
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Jacobson Lectures on Typography 
The first of a series of three combina- 

CLINIC tion lecture-discussion meetings led by 

Elmer Jacobson, designer for the Con- 

tainer Corp. of -Americay- was, held .Kebruary., po sander the 
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EDITION BINDERS KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Established 1854 | 1 East 57th St. New York “ees waa: 325 W. Huron St. Chicago | 
525 Lecust Street Philadelpisia, Pa. 
TALL NM A AN AN 
fp nese Printing and Binding Service Bookwalter- Ball i” Greathouse 
International Textbook Press 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Text Book Printing Company 
Siena teat ditties: ttle inant Manufacturers INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ii MICHIGAN 


BURK-ARTPBURCO 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. @ EMBOSSED AND DECORATIVE COVERS @ EVERY TYPE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


@ CATALOG COVERS » MERCHANDISING BOOKS Tay @ RING BOOKS - EASEL DISPLAY BINDERS 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET @ LEATHER SALES KITS AND PORTFOUOS & @ TONGUE BINDERS CELLULOID TABS 


BALTIMORE, MD. lla re BURKHARDT COMPANY 
Edition Binders to BURKHARDT BLDG. DETROIT, micu. 


SALES AND SERVICE BINDING SPECIALISTS 
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YOUR AD IN THIS SECTION 





WILL BE SEEN BY 


Every Pp schbbshae 


RATES ARE MODERATE 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 







] ‘THE FRANK 3. HOWARD co. | 
] EDITION BINDERS 


300-312 N. FRONT ST. 
BALTIMORE, _ 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


HEA Nk} cme MRED WES Bi 


W.B. CONKEY COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


svceis77 «Complete Book Manufacturers 


MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


For Bound Books @ School Annuals °® Catalogs 
Loose Leaf Binders @ Covers for Mechanical Binding 


The David J. Molloy Plant 
ef The S. K. Smith Company ee 


2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
school text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO ES 


SPINNER. BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


FOR CATALOGS - LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND 
SCHOOL ANNUALS - SWING-O-RING - 


WIRE-O-BINDING 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO., 2002 Field St., Dallas, Tex. 


Year afler Yar * 


THE LEAF WITH THE 


==9HE LAKESIDE PRESS 

ps) kaw, Manufacturers of Books from start to 

Reid We<@aifinish. Practically all book faces and 
RB nun illustrative processes. R. R. Donnelley & 

4) Sons Co.,350E. 22nd St., Chicago. Eastern 


5) Sales Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City. 


JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


465 WEST CERMAK ROAD CHICAGO 


BROCK & RANKIN 


615-627 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 

Established 1899 

EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street 


Chicago, III. 
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BECKTOLD COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
@D WN NNNMNNM NWN INN NNN MMMM MMMM MMMM MMMM @ 


SCHOOL ANNUAL, LOOSE LEAF COVER MFGRS. 
Mite EDITION BINDING _____ meen 


CS COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE es «69 ee -1-40)-09d  Beey.1 -Y) Ane) blo mn eG: 


[one tire =. @ 


continues to be our fastest selling roll leaf. It 
is unquestionably Universal and Dependable. 


LACQUER PROTECTION 


ALL PURPOSE GOLD CORPORATION 


232 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Liberty 7552 


Main Office and Factory: 


MARCH 1940 


180 N. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Randolph 6192 

© 320 BRIDGE STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE LUSTRE COLD FOIL CO. 
20 WHITECROSS STREET 
LONDON, £.C.2 





















BINDERY — 3 ne JC. B. HEWITT & BROS, Tne. 


tina ro nee 4 | 23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK * 
cnt mrs | eee. Mente Poe 


3 Chip. iews~ ~Spesialsics Back Lining. .Red Rope 
ALTATR: MACHINERY CO Pe 


55-57 VANDAM STREET +s NEW YORK CITY; NEW YORK * 















FINEST 
BOOKBINDING LEATHERS 


ENGLISH PIGSKINS .® MOROCCOS e SKIVERS 
Always in Stock—Ask for Samples 


HOCHHAUSER LEATHER CO., INC. 


171 MADISON AVE. PHONE LE 2-8670 NEW YORK CITY 



















AT _YOURSERVICE, SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 












487 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER+B800K CLOTH 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on “Hand 


BROOKS-LOESTER CORP. 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
“Every Supply for the Bindery” 
* SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS « GROUND FLEXIBLE 8 
PADDING GLUES * GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call BEekmen 3-322! 


THE BROWN & DEAN COMPANY 


Refiners of gold leaf wastes for forty-eight years 
and. manufacturers of the famous finisher’s rubber: 


PEARL DOG 


98 Blackstone St. Providence, R. I. 
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EQUIPMENT 
BOOKBINDER’S SUPPLIES - MACHINERY 


One Dependable fanned nding Need 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON * NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO - ST: LOUIS 














Convert your gold léaf waste, rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 









METZ REFINING CO. 


42 Walnut St.MArket 2-0866 Newark, N. J. 



















EMBOSSING, SUPERFINISHING 
and AIRBRUSH WORK 
EXCLUSIVELY 
ORNAMENTAL LEATHER 


EMBOSSING WORKS 
239 Centre St., N. Y.C. CAnal 6-2389 













Gane Brotuers & Lane, Inc. 


Chicago . Son Francisco > St. Louis 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLEXIBLE GLUES AND ADHESIVES 


PR: W: GRAUVERTinc. 
Stamping Leaf Exclusively 
66 West Broadway © New York @)N. Y. 














Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 


In the Modern-Coil Put-Up or.on Spools 
e SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE — @ 


































Edges 





There is Money in Marbling Book 























Doebbelin’s With Our ‘Simplified Marbling Process The natn City “sei Ce. 
Ready Made Halmaco Size -: 
Simplified Ready Made Marbling Colors Bstablished 1868 \ 
Ma hin Directions for Use — Free . Cincinnati hem e * Ohio 
rbling @ the Halfer, Marbleizing Co. BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 
Process. Firmous Hatfet Colors - Fancy Leather - abaperk . Agents for 


Middleton, Mass. INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 





ad 


BEHLEWS @ RULING COLORS 
The Standard for Over 45 Years—Full Strength and Highest Quality 
UW rite for List {2—4sk for Good-Sized Samples Free 


H BEHLEN & BRO. 10 Christopher Street, New York 


Distributors of the Famous Pateut Blue {65 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


WHY WASTE? 


* Increase ‘your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen camectition? 


THE W. uc ROBERTSON co. 


issayers and Refiners 


38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. }. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Leathers. Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


SUPREME SIZE MFG. CO. 


1243-74th STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The ideal substitute for egg albumen for tooling and stamp- 
ing on any kind of leather, cloth, paper; etc. , Applyexactly 
like egg albumen. If not, satisfactory money will be refunded. 


Please Write for Free Samples 


Directly or Ask Your Distributors 
E. WOLF & CO., -INc. 


FORMERLY OF ACKERMAN & WOLF 


GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING e AIR BRUSHING 
“INDIVIDUAL LETTERING 


Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays, Gothic Tabs 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


Backlining, Flexible, and Felt Papers 
Press .. Binders. . Chip . . Newsboard 


692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


| TheSTEVENS- NELSON Paper Corp. 


(Japan Paper Company Papers) 

109 EAST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
453 Washington Street, Boston 
Domestic and Imported @ Hand Mould and Machine Made 
Plain, Colored and Decorated @ Text and Cover Papers 
Skin and Vellums and Parchments 


Tamm & Company 


66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers of Distinction 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. 


She : Cheat 


‘UR 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


TRIUMPH GOLD STAMPER, MODEL G: 


Ideal for Individual Name Imprinting. 
$60 Complete. Weight 30 Lbs. 
Unusual Features: A Real Economy. 


Send -tor Circular 


ACKERMAN-GOULD CORP. 
92-96 Bleecker St.. New York 


MINCO PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wire Stitching and Gluing Machines 
Double Jacket Copper Glue Tanks 


167 WOOSTER STREET GR 7-4261 NEW YORK CITY 


~ KENSOE STAMPING PRESS. will 
Increase Production @ Save Gold 


In ‘Comparison with Old Style Presses 
THESE. SAVINGS ARE TREMENDOUS 
Send for Latest Literature * No Obligation 


OLSENMARK CORP. 126 White St., N. Y. C. 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Artistic Engraving Company 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 


162 West 21st Street 
Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 


New York City 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 
Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette Street . . New York 


Gorenflo Engraving Co. 
Established 1870 
Designers & Engravers of Book Cover Dies 


“Quality plus Service” 
47 West 16th Street, New York City 


TRUART 
REPRODUCTION COMPANY 


Creative Artists in Brass Dies 
236 W. 27th St., New York City CHickering 4-7994 


eorr rere 


WaAtkins 9- 4678 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.°A. 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


BOOK VENEER 


An instantaneous drying 
varnish for coating fine 
leather bindings 


MARCH “1940 » 


PAPER RULING MATERIALS ¢ SUPERLATIVE RULING INKS 
SUPERLATIVE WATER PROOFING SOLUTION 
The new medium for waterproofing:ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 


SUPERFLEX » 


In all colors. A rubber- 
oid ready-to-use padding 


compound. Water-soluble. 





MELOANILAL BLNULN 


i * an listed below are equipped to handle one or 
more of the sixteen types of mechanical bindings indicated in 
the Code Key. They are arranged geographically to enable 
printers, publishers, and other binders to locate the nearest 
plant doing the work desired. 


CODE KEY 


1915 Santee St., 
2922 S. Main St., 


Bank Printing Co., 
C. W. Ritter Co., 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


District of Columbia 


Geo. A. Simonds & Co., 930 H St., N.\W., Washington 


Brock and Rankin, 619 South La Salle St., Chicago 
Cercla, Inc., (Cerflex) Head Office, 231 S. Green St., 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago 
Wilder Index Co., 328 Scuth Jefferson St., Chicago 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, 732 W. Van Buren St., 


; = 


Chicago... 


Chicago. .W 


W. B. Conkey Co., 60! Conkey St., Hammond 


Transylvania Printing Co., 108 N. Upper St., Lexington 
Standard Printing Co., Inc., 220-230 S. First Street, Louisville . sal 


Maryland 


Moore & Co. Inc., 109-113 South Street, Baltimore 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


Robert Burlen & Son, 30) Congress Street, Boston 

Thomas Groom & Company, Inc., 105 State St., Boston 

Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 

Highland Manufacturing Company, 525 Main St., 

Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter Street, Holyoke 

National Library Bindery Co., 27] Park Street, West Springfield. .P 


Michigan 
Burkhardt Co., Burkhardt Bldg, Detroit 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard Street, Detroit 
Detroit Mailing & Binding Co., 4855 Fourth Avenue, Detroit 
Michigan Book Binding Co., 1036 Beaubien Street, Detroit 
Franklin DeKleine Co., 315 North Grand Avenue, Lansing 


ae 


Smead Mfg. Co., 309 Second Street, Hastings 
78 


NUED 


Missouri 


National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
Spiral Binding Co., 105 S. 9th Street, St. Louis 
 * ersey 


Brown & McEwan Inc., 7] Clinton Street, Newark 
Geo. A. Hardy & Son, 216 Market Street, Newark 
Parallex Corp.—Swing-O-Ring, 11-13 Coes Place, Newark 


Flew York Cy 


Advertisers Display Binder Co., 17 West 45th Street 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick Street 
McKenzie Service, Inc., 95 Morton Street 
OE RON PAM sds an pains ehlea aber ees ob e Mau B* 
F. M. Charlton Co., Inc., 175 Varick Street 
Palmer-Klingsohr & McWood Corp., 704 Broadway 
John C. Rogers Plastic Binding Co.. 263 Ninth Avenue 
Spiral Binding Co., 148 Lafayette Street 
W. Stanley & Co., 233 Broadway 
Stewart, Warren & Benson Corp., 480 Canal Street 
Tauber's Bookbindery, Inc., 238 William Street 
Tally-Ho Metals Corp., (Tally-Ho) Head Office, 9-13 Desbrosses St a 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Varick Street 
= York Sit 
Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga Street, Syracuse 


Vorth Conk —< 


Carolina Ruling & Binding Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte 


Commercial Printing & Litho. Co., 47-55 W. Exchange St., Akron. .P 
Spiral Binding Co. Inc., 809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 

Brooks Co., 1241 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 

Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bidg., Cleveland 

Spiral Binding Co., 1101 Power Avenue, Cleveland 

The Dobson-Evans Co., 305 N. Front St., Columbus 


Kellnai Systems, 236 E. Long Street, Columbus 


Prennsyloania 


The Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., Clifton Heights 

Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia 
Novelty Bookbinding Co., 40-50 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia .... 
Spiral Binding Co., 124 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 

Republic Bank Note Co., 3113-25 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 


J. C. Hall Co., 68 W. Exchange Street, Providence 


Kingsport Press, Inc., Kingsport 


American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas 


Color Craft Printers, Inc., 211-215 N. 10th St., 


Blackhall & Co., 77-79 Peter St., Toronto 
The Luckett Loose Leaf Ltd., 11-17 Charlotte Street, Toronto .. 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter Ltd., King & Spadina Streets, Toronto.... 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
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F 1exttte Glaes 


Used throughout the world by leading 
publishers and printers 
Hand Work @ Machine Work @ 
Padding @ Special Covering Glue. 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE 
CO., Inc. 

425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 


Rochester ©@ Philadelphia © Chicago 
Boston @ Cleveland 


HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 


DRY GLUES—All Grades 


Cc. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


HART’S 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


are used by the 
NATION’S BEST 


WHY NOT YOU? 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


William C. Hart Co., Inc. 


137 Greene St. New York City 
Branch Factory—Rochester, N. 


Leading Binderies Standardize on 
HOLD - H ee 
GLUE POTS ‘Bimmetest 


vecause they hold glue 
temperature uniformly 
within 1 degree; 

ve glue, elec- 
tricity and time; 

illy automatic; 
i sted by Under- 
writers. Full 
niormation on 

quest. 


qt. 

Run a 30-Day Test FREE 3 2 ats. 
; @tas. i. 
lest before you buy! Speci- : qts. .. 
fy size and voltage wanted. 115 or 230 V. 
If not the best pot you gold by Lead- 
ever had, send it back. ing Jobbers 

RUSSELL ELECTRIC CO. 
344 W. Huron St. CHICAGO 


MARCH 1940 


A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


+ 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 
+ 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 
406 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WAAGE “‘NO-BURN” — High heat. for 
ELECTRIC GLUE POTS medium or low 
Economical & Dependable - Bh, pg | il. 


temperature. 
Double boiler 
and Dry type. 
A. H. Waage 
27 Warren St., 
WY; C. 
SIZES 
Pint ..$8 


Warning 


Please do not give cash or 


checks to subscription agents 
unable to produce up-to-date 


credentials. 


Please report all such un- 
authorized agents to the 


police. 


Thank You! 
THE PUBLISHERS 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE 


CORPORATION 


38 Renwick St. New York City 
Tel: WAlker 5-6930-1 


Flexible Casing-in Pastes 


Manufacturers of Adhesives for Every 
Known Bindery Operation 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 
From a House Specializing 
in Nationally Known Binding 
Supplies"* @ © made by 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON + NEW YORK = PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS 


Distributors of 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


BURRAGE 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


have been known for their 
high quality for over 40 
years. 


Good materials and long 
experience insure this high 
quality. 


Non Warp Glue—Padding Glue 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
15 Vandewater St.; N. Y. City 


Black’ Decker 


ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Thermostatic control brings glue up to 150° F. 
and maintains it at this correct temperature. 
a Nichrome heating element 
sealed against moisture. 
Cast aluminum glue pot 
carefully machined to fit 
in water jacket, conserv- 
ing heat. Write to: The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
760 Penna. Ave., Tow- 
son, Maryland. 





OPPORTU 


FOR SALE 


Marrésford’lipping Machine 
Seybold: Book Compressor 
Murray Backlining Machine 
18-Box Juengst Gathering Unit 
Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 
Sheridan 5 AB Embosser 
Ellis Roller Backers 
Crawley Round and Backers 
No,. 2.Smyth Casemaker 
National Straight-Needle Sewers 
Nos. 5 & 10 Smyth Sewing Machines 
Nos. 3 & 4 Smyth®Sewing Machines 
Rosback, Rotary .Perforator 
Rosback Single-Head Stitcher 
50” Dexter Cutter 
35” and 40” Seybold Cutters 
Model © Cleveland Folder 
190 Dexter Folder 
191-A- Dexter. JobbingFolder 

A, W, ROBERSTON 
461 -Eighth Avenue, New York, N. \ 

Tell: MEdallion 3-2851-2 


H. H, H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
VULCANIZER and our proven methods 
insure* precision “rubber printing plates. 
H. H. Hernricn, Inc., 200. Varick St., 
New York. 

MUST SELL AT ONCE 
64” Holyoke Seybold Cutter. Foot 
automatic clamp 
32-page attachment for Model B Cleve- 
land Folder 
Write for details today! 
Craftsmen Finance Co. 
Standard Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


“WIRE STITCHER 

No. 12 Morrison: Book Stiteher, 44” to 
14,” capacity; rebuilt and guaranteed. 

Address Box 1000, BooxksINDING «& 

Book Propucrion, 50 Union Square, 


REBUILT 
and Fully Guaranteed 


50” OSWEGO Automatic Cutter, 
Automatic clamp. 
tion. 


30” Gem Lever Cutter with two knives. 


41” KRAUSE Automatic Cutter, with 
automatic clamp. Equipped with ap- 
proved safety devices. 

44” Automatic Cutter with automatic 
clamp. Equipped with approved 
safety devices. 


36” BROWN & CARVER Power Cutter, 
hand clamp. 

PLEGER Library Finishing Machine. 

SMYTH No. 10 Sewing Machine. 

SHERIDAN Heavy Duty Four Rod Em- 
bosser; 20” x 20”, late model. 

SHERIDAN No. 5 Four Rod Embosser, 
22” x 27”... First .class: condition. 

KRAUSE Model BB Stamper & Embos- 
ser, 10/4” x7”. Bench Model. Hand 
operated 

Bench Stampers and EmbossersgowersdGs 
makes and sizes. st eciataiam bas 

17"; 22" and 30m 


and 





with 
Excellent . condi- 


the above rebuilt _in our 


et! ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 Vandam Street New York, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-8870 


FOR SALE 


6—Boston Stitchers, 2-3-4-7-16 

1—Brackett Stripping Machine 

1—30” Rosback Beets Perforator 

2—Smyth Sewers, 3-4 

“4%—Power Cutters: 
Seybold 

7—Portland Foot & Power Punching 
Machines 

4—28”, 30”, 36” Power Perforators 

3—Cleveland Folders, Models E. O. B 

2—Sheridan.Power, Embossers 

1—Fortuna Skiving Machine 

3—14x22 John Thomson. Presses 

1—14x22 John ‘Thomson Press with Leaf 
Attachment and Heater plate 

Large quantity new and used Book- 
binders’*Finishing Tools and‘ Rolls. 

ESOR MACHINERY CORP. 
135. West 20th St. a a. a 
CHelsea 2-2699 


C & P, Oswego, 





.£6 Standing Press 


~5 National 44,” Stitcher 
¢1 Smyth: Casemaker 
£3 Smyth Sewing Machine 
+4 Smyth Sewing Machine 
12” and 18” Gluing Machines 
23” and 26” Conveyor Gluing Machines 
38” Board Shears 
24x28” Seybold 4-Rod Embosser 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Sheridan Covering Machine 
Power Thumb-Index, Cutter 
Paging and Numbering M: — 
Strip End Trimmer 
Bench Stamper 
Address Box 350, aN & Boox 
Propuction, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 


FINE BOOK GILDING & © 
MARBLING FOR THE TRADE 
Card Beveling for Book Boards 
R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 


42-44 Bond Street, New York City 
GRamercy 7-5629 


Send for Samples 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


“A Nation-Wide Service” 
153. Lafayette St.. New York City 


BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE 
WIRE STITCHERS 


HENRY A. MUL 


GEORGE WEIGBR2iloq 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of leather Edge Burnish- 


ee THOT tao tT! 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 


. 
tre 
* QUALITY GUARANTEED ¢ 


Round and Flat Wire for 
Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 


FOR SALE 
CasuH For” Your Usep Eauipmenr 


Paper Cutters, Power & Hand 
Smyth Large Casemaker & Casing-In 
Brackett Stripper; Marresford..Paster 
Smyth 12-10-8-3 & National Sewers 
Potdevin Gluers, Wringers, Presses 
Dexter & Cleveland Folders, B-E-O 
Boston, Morrison, Nat’! Stitchers 
Portland, Tatum, Rosback Punching 
Perforating Dies ¥, Price; Drills 
Smyth Cloth, Robinson Rotary Cutters 
Jacques Shears; Hand, Power Backers 
Sheridan, Krause, Seybold Embossers 
Seybold, Krause, Sterling Rd. Corner 
Indexing—Skivers—Bundlers 
Printing—Die-Cutting—Lift ‘l'rucks 
REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 
ME3-3515 520 W. 48rd St. N. Y. 





Printing, binding, and stationery busi- 
ness well equipped and stocked. Estab- 
lished over fifty years. D. M. Creighton, 
Findlay, Ohio. 





SITUATION S WANT ED 


Experienc ed and Reliable Ruler, For- 
warder, Finisher, Marbler, and Embosser. 
Experienced in county and commercial 
work. Seeks steady work, Will go any 
place. Box 320, Booxstnninc & Boox 
Propuction, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 








LIBRARY. BOOKBINDER 
Forwarder, age 31, desires steady po- 
sition with small or medium-size bindery. 
Can’ assure Satisfactory ‘service ~w Ke re 
quality and quantity production is de- 
sired. Will go anywhere, salary reason- 
able. Box 325, Booxsinpinc « Boox Pro- 
DUCTION, 50 Union-Square, N. Y. C. 


USED AND REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


No. 3 Smyth Sewers 
No. 4 Smyth Sewers 
No. 10 Smyth Sewers 
Smyth Old Style Casing-in Machines 
No. 1 Smyth Casemaking Machine 
No. 1 Smyth Gluing Machines 
oe 1 Smyth — a. 
ational 16” Sewing achine 
Super Power Portland Punc one TE! 
Machine -o1984 donsia 
Sterling Hand Round Corner Cutter 
Peerless B 
ator 
Peerless Burton 36” Rotary Perfor- 


Fuller 38” Ruler, fT cerlcs ie sel ” 


Hi®Qo® 
OAS J 
4 aie blod york? s2nKo% 
po geal idt H 


prfarresford | Tippmg r Machine—Styte 


EENe: eas -OF 5 wwi 
t 


<s with po a pS a 291 
Smo M 


28 Reade St., New Yoskes HOSA 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 












































— LIQUIDATION 


Private Sale of One of New York’s Largest Printing Plants 
37-41 Chambers St., New York City 


By reason of the withdrawal of the DeVinne-Brown Corporation from the commercial and 
job printing field, we are offering for sale at attractive prices all machinery and equip- 
ment in these departments. All machinery has been maintained in excellent operating con- 
dition and may be inspected under power. Open for inspection from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


The following is a partial list of equipment contained in this bookbinding and printing plant. 


CUTTERS 


No. 21 Dayton, 3-Knife Trimmer, Min. 3x5 inches, Maximum 12x24 
No. 22 Seybold, 10Z, 41 inches—Serial No. 9178 
No. 23S Seri No, 8205 
No. 1 Seybold, 10Z, 65 inches—Serial No. 8347 





inches—Serial No. 3 
No. 24 20th Century, 45 inches—Serial*No. 4045 
No. 25 Seybold, 45 inches—Serial No. 4713 
No. 2 2 i i 


FOLDING MACHINES 

















ay 

















Serial Feeder | 4 finimum| Maximum 
No. | NAME No, ; No. ___ Size __ Size _ 
1 Dexter Oe. EM “PUNE 0.6 00:6 aes egsaaeess 4935 Aa | 19x25 25x38 
2 Dexter Jobber, 189A ..J9.5......--#Zaeee 6564 | 4171 | 19x25 | 35x48 
3 |Dexter Jobber, 191A ...0.%........M. 00. mS 6250 3219 19x25 | 42x57 ‘ 
4 Brown Double ........«s- DR e.avalla wr aase aaa 'e baie are 1732 3988 20x30 38x55 
5 Cleveland O Pile Feeder ROG... ccccccccccces 444 } 320 6x6 19x25 
6 iCleveland B Continuous Feeder ............ 413 381 6x6 } 25x38 
7 a SR ene re 14 | nated 6x6 | 25x38 
8 eS oe cok eb pecan eenenres 1676 | 621 } 20x30 | 33x46 
9 ES EINE. a. 3 91a id @ 6) 6:19. 6-0 06106 0,0 ame 810.45 2033 622 20x30 | 39x54 - 
10: (Ehatalfotal Wabi? 2. KE... cee | 2064 | 623 . | ~. 20x30 33x46 
\ 11 |Slevelarad FF S.A. Nad. hah ccc cece cccccccess 83 | 83 o 4 10x14 Fe 56 ts 
12 SEER: COR ee Re: MM aed T3x20 2x28 
‘ 13 IEE Ee ee ee ee ee eee é seee aes 14x16 5 
14 Dexter Chopper, Hand Feed ................ cee wee 8x8 
z. Dexter 2 Paraliel, Hand Feed ......cses.es. | 6907 wien 4x8 








Chambers Jobber, Hand Feed ............... 16 iit 19x25 


WIRE STITCHERS 







































NAME |Serfal No. — NAMP~ _ [Serial Noi -.02~ +. 
| Perf. Morrison Single Head | 7451 36 | Boston Multiple Head ... 15 
Perf. Morrison Single Head | 7452 4! Boston Multiple .Head ; 47 

32 | Pert. Morrison Single Head | 6762 Paste Multiple Head ...| oh 

33 -|Perf. Morrison Single Head | 7453 ata NAVGErSALY 5.3.4. Ayre Decne es | .<¥.). 

34 |Morrison Single Head ... 6353 De LEU — oe casein veces | Pbentn ag 

35 |Morrison Single Head 122. 6917 39 |Morrison Stitcher ::..:..: |" "$033 EB 








MISCELLANEOUS 
No. | NAME | Serial No. 


EQUIPMENT 















NAME 








































40 | Rotary Perforator, 5 “Heads | 776 55 Covering Mac MEMS. ..ci- 0 BGs 28 
41 Round Cor. (Power) Krause 173132 60 MME. ola. nant dele < +5 % 9 Cc 103 
42 |Round Corner (Foot) ....| 4588 62 ye OE Paper eee 507 
43 BOGOR © 0c 00% 0 ec ROaarye geese Le agree 64 MBGt. UICC’ ~ 055 0 nate oo bee Ws 190 
45 Brackett Stripper ~..:,... | 342 65 Punching Machine . 3306 

Gathering Machine... .,.:'-|,  ‘'s'ssee 66 |Punching Machine 2867 





























































NAME Serial No. No. NAME | Serial No. 
Punching Machine ....... 1287 87 Singer Baw ing Machine ... S 4085764 
Ruling Machine ........... 8044 88 \Singer Sewing Machine ...| H 1334036 
Ruling Machine ........... } 7191 89 |Hand Stripper ........... | _23 
Ruling Machine ........... 8045 90 Senyth..Nes $2 coils... Sees | 1594 
j\Ruling Machine ........... 2937 91 i eA 1453 
Ruling Machine .,.........,. 2288 92 OS EE SE Pere eee 1918 
CS Set ak dace 62 4:06 «a ses 3 Re Ee Poe Sc cc a0 08 1920 
Numbering Machine ...... 2415 95 OO OS ate tee ae 6b 
Numbering Machine ...... 2381 96 Gluing Machine — New | 
‘!Numbering Machine ...... 2376 POCGOVIN 29-0 cp occ eaees 2308 
Numbering Machine ...... 166 97 Robert’s Silk Stitcher bees 
aging Machine ......... “ius 98 Stamping Press’:.:. 5... 200s 
~Paging Machine ......... 99 Round Backing Machine .. 
Smyth No. 4 Sewing Ma- 100 Gluing Machine Label 
GUAT 0 oisn 6:00.50 5:9.¥)0 008 02 2726 Tl dept wares cubase. cee. 
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Gite rial ing Miehle Single and Two Color Cylinder Presses with Feeders 
| Complete offset department 
ONS suis Sekt EB Model 8 Linotype Machines—250 Fonts Linotype Mats 
a Large Monotype Department 
ak .2291T wollgM- iComplete Composing Room and Makeup Department 


DI 1 wont ..0D snitnole V 


epee vert e008 nsV Large Quantity of Linotype and Monotype Metal 


e258 7 
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Manufacturers 


BOARD 
APYRUS MILL 


1790 


BINDERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


SHRYOCK BROTHERS 


DOWNINGTOWN 


wtntintedacicinacindecithahadectochd chi 


— fo Advertisers 


Jchn F. 


_ ee Corp. 
Active Linotype Co. 

All Purpose Gold Corp. 
Altair Machinery Corp. ....: 
American Beauty Cover Co. . 
American Book-Stratford Press 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 

Art Bindery & S. C. Co. .... 
Artistic Engraving Co. 

PEON SEE, GA oscccccve Ccver 
Baum, Russell 


NSNONION 
mownon 


w 


mss 
“NS 


46, Cover IV 


Becker Bros. Eng. C 

Becktold Bindery 

Behlen & Bro., H. 

Bergman, Louis W. 

Bingham Bros. Co. 

Black & Decker Mig. 

Bohn Co., Chas. H. 

Book Ccmposition 

Bookwalter- Ball-Greathouse 
Printing Co. 

Boston Bookbinding Co. 

Brackett Stripping Machine 
Co. 

Braunworth & Co., 

Brock & Rankin 

Brocks-Loester Corp. 

Brown & Dean Co., T 

Burkhardt Co., The 
3urrage, Robert R. 


Cc 


Cameron Machine Co. 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co. 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
Chambers Brothers Co. 
Chandler & Price Co. 
Chicago Machinery Laboratory 
Christensen Machine Co. 

Cce Mfg. Co., W. H. 

Coes Company, Loring 
Colonial Press, The, Inc. .... 
Commanday Bros. 

Conkey Co., V 

Cornwall 

Coughlin Mfg. Co. 

Country Life Press Corp. 68, 


82 


Cuneo Co., 


D 

Davey Co., T 

Dejonge & Co., 

Devlin, Thomas 

Dexter Folder Co. 

Diamond Decorative Leaf Co. 

Dietrich Products Co. 

Du se de Nemours & Cc., 
E 


Louis 


Engdahl Bindery, Inc. 


Fandango Mills 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 
Fleming, C. B. & Co., 
Flower Steel Electro Co. 
Fuller Co., E.. C. 


Gane Bros. & Co., of N. Y. .. 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. ..5 
Ganer Linotype Craftsmen 
Gettler, Jchn 
Gorenflo Engraving Co. 
Grauert, R. W., Inc. 
Griffin, Campbell, 

Walsh, Inc. 


H 

Haddon Craftsmen 

Halfer Marbleizing Co. ...... 
Harris Seybold Potter Co. .. 
Hart Co., Inc., William C. .. 
Hastings & Co. 

Herbert Studios i 

Hewitt & Bros., Inc. 

Hickok Mfg. Co., W. O. 
Hochhauser Leather Co. 
Hclliston Mills, Inc. ..18, 
Howard Co., The Frank J. .. 


Interlaken Mills 
International Textbook 


Press 


Be Pes Ret TEs tvssacvs 74 


K 
Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. .... 77 


HUGHES PRINTING RR EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kemp, W. H. 
Keratol Co. 


Kingsport Press 


Lakeside Press, T 

Law Co., Robert O. 

Leiman Bros. 

Little & Ives Co., J. J. .... 
Lioyd, Caroline L., Inc. 
Loose Leaf Metals Co. 
Ludlow Typcgraph Co. 

Lyon Co., J. B. 


M 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. 
Marshall Son & Wheelock 
McAdams, John, & Sons .... 
McKibbin & Son, Geo. 
McLaurin- Jones Co. 
Mechanical Binding 
Mercury Photo 


Index 

Engravers 
Corp. 

Mergenthaler Ccm- 
pany 

Metz Refining Co. 

Meyers Co., L. W. 

Minco Products Corp. 

M. & L. Typesetting & Elec- 
trotyping Co. 

Montauk Bookbinding 

Moure & Co. 

Muller, Chas. A., Co., 

Muller, Henry A. 


N 


Naticnal Starch Products, Inc. 
N. Y. Lithographing Co. 
Nygren- Dahly Co. 


.e) 


O’Brien, Inc., Chas. D. 

Oldach Co. 

Olsenmark Corp. 

“Opportunities” 

Ornamental Leather 
ing Works 


P 


Paddy Machine Co. 

Paisley Products, Inc. 

Payne & Walsh Corp. 
Peerless Roll Leaf Co. ...... 
Perfection Book-Back Co. ... 
Pettibone & Co., P. .F. 
Pleger Co., John 

Plimpton Press, The .. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


Linotype 


Corp. 


Emboss- 


PRINTED IN WU. S. A. 
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Prentiss & Co., George W. .. 
Printers Finishing & Mfg. Co. 


— City Paper Co., The 
uinn & Boden Co., Inc. . 


R 

Reliable Textile Co. 
Richards-Starkey Co., Inc 
Robertson, W. L. 
Rosback Co., F. 

Russell Electric Co. 
Russell-Rutter Co., 


Schultz, E. C., & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Cc. ; 
Sequenee Color & Chemical 


Pe & Cuchuen cocweeeun 
Sheppard Co., C 
Sheridan Co., 


a 
Shoemaker & Co., 
Shryock Bros. 
Stade, Hipp & Meloy ......52, 7 
Smith & Co., Albert D. ; 
Smith Co., S. K. 
Smyth Manufacturing Co. 
Southern Publishers, Inc. 
Specia] Fabrics, Inc. 
Spinner Bros. Cc. 
Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
Stevens-Nelson Co. 
Supreme Size Mfg. Co. 
Swift & Co. 


T 
Tamm & : 

Tapley Co., J. F. 
Truart Reproduction Co. 
Trussell Mfg. Co. 


U 
Union Paste Co. ...... Cover it 
United Paste & Glue Ccrp. 9 
Universal Bookbindery 73 


Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
Valentine Co., Inc., J. C. 
Van Rees Press .. 


WwW 
Waage, A. H. 
Wilson H. Lee “Co. 
Son Company 
Co., Inc., E. 
Wolff, H. Book Mfg. Co. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 





